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SOME REPORT OF WHAT WAS DONE IN THE SECTIONS, 





HE Round Table Conference for 
Normal Schools was presided over 
by Principal G. M. Philips, of the West 
Chester Normal School, and Principal G. 
M. D. Eckels, of the Shippensburg 
Normal School, was appointed Secretary, 
to whom we are indebted for this report. 
The question, What are the Normal 
Schools doing, and what might they do 
for the public schools? was discussed by 
Supt. M. J. Brecht, of Lancaster county, 
who considered the question from the 
standpoint of the ungraded school. His 
address follows : 


Our text, like the egg, is full of meat and 
needs no introduction. A problem like the 
education of a people is not the product of 
one institution. Various and many agencies 
contribute to its unfolding. Some of these 
shed their light directly upon the face of it, 
others operate through remote paths and 
larger areas. The newspaper has been a 
potent voice in shaping the character and 
outlook of the rural school; the educational 
journal has become a quickening spirit to 
promote our school interests; the teachers’ 
meeting has removed many a barrier either 
of ignorance and prejudice or conservative 
self-sufficiency and thus opened the way for 
amore liberal dispensation; the home has 
sent its genial rays of life into the school 
atmosphere and prepared the way for the re- 
ception of new ideas, and in like manner 
the progress of events, the spirit of the 


times, the consensus of public opinion are , 


each and all giving the current of school 
life a decided impetus to look forward. All 





of these must be recognized as active forces 
in the upbuilding of our school system, and 
directly or pemngee 4 as significant a factor 
in their way as the professional energy 
radiating from our normal schools. 

No human analysis can assign to each of 
these contributing agencies its proper share 
of credit. The vision of mind is not keen 
enough to point out the specific part each of 
these is furnishing to the final result. The 
law of interdependence will not allow us to 
say which is the product of the other or 
where the outflowing impulse of the one is 
absorbed by the outflowing tide of the other. 
Is there more of the normal school in the 
newspaper or is there more of the newspaper 
in the normal school, or do the respective 
claims balance in the closing account? 
Who will pick up the strand of influence 
from the normal school and discover how 
much of it is woven into the columns of the 
modern newspaper, how much of its color 
has impregnated the atmosphere of the 
home, how much of its fibre has given 
strength and tone to the columns of the 
teachers’ journal, or how securely its ends 
are stitched into the fabric which is inter- 
woven with life’s onward march? Noone 
will pretend to draw the limit or fix the 
boundaries. 

_ Yet the difficulty must not embarass us 
in dealing with our subject. The view 
taken is simply a concession that when 
certain elements of progress in the rural 
school are spoken of as brought about 
through the normal school we are not un- 
mindful of the fact that the credit in a 
measure must be apportioned among other 
agencies that approach the schools upon 
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other and diverse lines. It is saying to the 
world from the teacher’s standpoint that the 
rural school is not wholly the offspring of 
the normal school, but in a large degree the 
outgrowth of a complex environment. But 
on the principle that a school designedly 
established for a specific end must be ac- 
credited as the most potent factor in the 
history and development of that end, the 
normal school may rightfully claim to be 
the dominant factor in ee the work 
and policy of the rural school. If the grade 
of architectural work now being done in 
America and the prospects for the future 
can be attributed chiefly to the training and 
influence of schools of architecture, then 
with equal propriety may the normal school 
be regarded as the most influential force at 
work in our common district schools. 

Tne normal school has done several 
things for the rural school. Prominent 
among these stand certain facts so apparent 
that their claim is at once recognized, and 
so comprehensive in scope that they have 
modified and tempered in their final out- 
leading every thought and detail in the 
rural school problem. The chief legacy 
which the remote district school received 
from the normal school was the professional 
teacher, or at least the teacher trained upon 

rofessional lines. With him came the pro- 

ssional idea, the professional method, the 
whole tendency to proceed after some defi- 
nite plan of organic development. Fresh 
from the atmosphere where he was breathing 
the spirit of principles that have for their 
distinctive object not so much the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge as the quickening, ex- 
pes and uplifting of the mind, he 

rought with him the same atmosphere 
and spirit when he entered upon the work 
work of teaching. Against the prejudice 
which new ideas will always provoke, 
against the staunch opposition of the con- 
servative spirit intrenched behind years of 
tradition and authority, against the very 
methods of training pursued in the home 
and many higher institutions of learning, 
now lashed by biting criticism, now forced 
to compromise his methods for a time, and 
wow driven from the school, he persisted in 
the faith he was taught, sustained by the 

reat heart-beat of his alma mater behind 

im, until a gradual awakening dawned 
and the current began to flow toward the 
point of the compass to which he had been 
pointing. 

The normal school changed the whole 
aspect of pester education in Pennsylvania, 
and in the change thus wrought the rural 
school played a far more prominent part 
than its modest proportions would indicate. 
No. other institution tocuhes the vital inter- 
est of as many homes as the common 
school, and no other institution comes into 
sharper contact with a people’s weakness 
and prejudice than it. Here human nature 


under the stress of what parents fondly be- 
lieve is doing the best for the future welfare 
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of their children, reveals itself in all the 
shapes of its ugliness. A more difficult 
problem to solve than to reduce these sha 
personal feelings into a harmonious tren 
in support of an idea could hardly be con- 
ceived. The history of the struggle which 
these pioneer rural teachers waged to make 
the modern methods of teaching supreme in 
our schools, would make a long chapter of 
hopes and promise, disappointments and 
personal abuse, but redeemed ultimately by 
the most flattering results. Gradually the 
function of teaching has been made broader 
in scope, adding features here and corre- 
lating ideas elsewhere, until the popular 
mind has not only gracefully accepted the 
idea that teaching in its truest sense calls 
for special training on the part of the 
teacher, but has also come to understand 
that teaching must reach out and deal 
actively with so many sides of the child’s 
life and with so many circumstances in his 
environment that it has changed the whole 
outlook of education. The simple problem 
of knowledge-getting of the early schools 
has, under the guiding influence of these 
teachers in every district, expanded into a 
problem of such enormous proportions that 
the school now deals not only with book- 
lessons, but with the whole economy of the 
child’s future. 

From the little mustard seed of normal 
training the problem of education has grown 
until it has given us a new environment for 
our rural schools. Questions of health and 
beauty are now facts considered and 
weighed carefully in the construction of a 
school house, and not infrequently take 
equal rank with the question of cost. The 
idea once prevailing that the waste piece 
of ground unfit for any other purpose would 
do upon which to locate the school house 
for the neighborhood has fallen from grace, 
and given place to the modern idea that the 
site must be attractive to the eye, healthy 
in its drainage, sufficient in size to afford 
ample room for play, enclosed with proper 
fencing, and planted with trees and shrub- 
bery. Howto make the place measure up 
to the convenience and comfort of the com- 
plefe home, and thus throw about the child 
those conditions of body and mind that will 
stimulate and encourage him to grow upon 
sane and healthy lines seems to be the con- 
trolling idea. The change in the environ- 
ment is but an outgrowth of the greater 
change that has taken place in the function 
of teaching itself. The whole theory of ed- 
ucation has been revolutionized. Educa- 
tion no longer means what it once did; 
Heer, has added new ideas to its sphere; 
knowledge must be able to go to first 
sources and prove itself before it is worthy 
of the name; discipline has fled from the 
military arm of the rod and thrives only 
under the healing touch of the educative 
process; the book once held in the esteem 
that approaches reverence has been de- 
throned and given a place in the rank and 
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file of the multitude. School ideas have be- 
come more mellow, more rational, more 
humane, truer to life, more responsive to 
the voice of truth. The departure from the 
old landmarks educationally has assumed 
world proportions, and must be attributed to 
many influences working through smaller 
and larger circuits; but, so far as the rural 
school has been affected, there is no one 
circumstance or agency that has modified 
its life more prominently and carried it far- 
ther into the current of the educational 
trend than did the normal school. 

The normal school enjoys the distinction 
of giving the rural school the lady teacher. 
This is another legacy whose value we only 
appreciate after we come to think about it. 
Those of us who have personal knowledge 
of the schools as they were thirty-five or 
forty years ago, or who have knowledge 
through hearsay of the schools a half cen- 
tury back, have little trouble to form a 
mental photograph of the teacher of that 
day. The picture shows a masculine figure 
of stern and severe cast of feature that 
seems to say that its owner never knew 
what it was tosmile. Women as teachers 
were practically unknown throughout the 
country except in comparatively few dis- 
tricts. Public opinion held to the idea that 
a school without a master must be a failure. 
Behind this idea popular prejudice in- 
trenched itself, and it is only within recent 
years in my own county that the barriers of 
opposition have been thrown down, and the 
schools opened freely to women without 
protest and doubtful prophecy. 

The effort to persuade our people that 
women were fully as competent as their 
brothers for the school-room, if not better by 
reason of certain natural characteristics, 
was a ri extending through many 
years. And without the normal school I 
seriously question if this desirable end 
would yet be realized. But the day the 
normal school opened wide its doors to our 
girls and invited them to prepare for teach- 
ing, the granite walls of prejudice were 
bound to crumble, and our schools destined 
to be placed upon a broader plane of de- 
velopment. 

With the advent of the lady teacher has 
come the mother instinct which has done so 
much to give a human tone to our methods 
of instruction and our manner of dealing 
with children. The quick intuition of 
woman, always sympathetic when directed 
towards the little child, brought us face to 
face with the dreams, the tastes, the real 
needs of childhood. Instead of books and 
the printed page, her sympathetic .touch 
made the child the real text, and instead of 
cramming the young growing mind with the 
dead letter of wisdom, we began through 
the example of her ministrations to seek 
and hold conference with the child in 
Speech suited to his slender capacity. The 
whole external aspect of teaching changed 
when she entered the school-room. The 
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tone of voice once so heavily loaded with 
the wisdom of learning gave place to a natu- 
ral flexible tone that carried with it the 
affectionate regard of the home life; the 
heavy countenance of the old master that 
suggested a mask more than the human 
face, and seemed better calculated to con- 
ceal than reveal the soul within, gave 
place to a countenance beaming with warm 

rsonal interest. In brief, teaching was 
ifted from the marble pes of formalism 
to the human level of personal sympathy 
and encouragement. In the transition thus 
made in our schools, no fact played a more 
important part than the gradual opening 
of our school-room doors to women as 
teachers, and no instrumentality is entitled 
to greater credit in accomplishing this end 
than the normal school, which first gave the 
girls an equal chance with the boys to pre- 
pare for teaching. 

The element of personal interest figures 
largely in the modern conception of teach- 
ing. Between teacher and pupils there 
must be a bond of sympathy, a fellowship 
of — that is as necessaay to the right 
kind of teaching as color is to the land- 
scape. Growth in the material world re- 
quires warm rays of sunshine, and growth 
in the spiritual world must have genial 
currents of heat and light from another 
soul to make the human soul bud and 
bloom and unfold its life. The voice of the 
master, once so loud and often harsh, has 
given place to tones warm with human in- 
terest that will win and encourage the 
child. Teaching under present conditions 
has become an intensely human affair. 
The teacher is no longer standing on one side 
as it were, and the child on the other, with 
a wide gulf yawning between them, but 
both are walking together in close com- 
panionship, consciously impressed that for 
the time they are living together and that 
each is expected to do his duty to the 
other in a manner that will be mutually 
pleasant and agreeable. The school atmos- 
phere of to-day seems to indicate that 
teachers realize this vital sense of personal 
interest, and therefore a strenuous effort is 
made by the teacher to be natural and in- 
telligent in dealing with the child, with the 
view of gaining and holding fast its im- 
plicit confidence. 

This change of attitude in the teacher 
may be pe ly ascribed to the world and 
the spirit of the times, but if any attempt 
be made to apportion the credit, the larger 
share must be accorded to the normal 
school. Under its roof the quickening 
sense of what teaching implies was born. 
There the young teacher was impressed 
until the thought found an echo in his con- 
science as to what he must do if he would 
hold the —_ respect, and gain the high- 
est attainable results. There it was that it 
flashed upon his mind that teaching is a 
matter of personal companionship, of sym- 
pathetic fellowship so delicate and fragile 
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that the mere breath of an insincere 
moment may blight and crush it, or so vital 
and eternal that a mere look may give it the 
strength and beauty of immortality. 

The teacher who has been faced in this 
direction discovers quite early the import- 
ance of continuing his professional studies. 
The demands made upon him by this close 
relation lead him to read the thoughts of 
the masters, to study the facts of psychol- 
ogy, to gather data from his own field of 
observation, to encourage teachers’ meet- 
ings and institutes. Out of the personal 
interest in the child there will grow the 
larger sense of fellowship with those en- 
gaged in the same work with him, that he 
may gain from that source further ideas and 
renewed zeal to give his pupils the fullest 
sweep of life and the widest rational inter- 
pretation of things. Thus through the de- 
sire of the teacher for a broader professional 
quickening, brought about by a personal 
interest in the child, the Normal School 
reaches the remotest district school, the 
most obscure teacher in the most backward 
community, and brings all of them into 
working contact with the latest and safest 
ideas in the sphere of teaching. . 

But beyond the school-room the Normal 
School has set forces to work that converge 
upon the school. Through its medium ed- 
ucation has struck a responsive chord in the 
popular mind. Public sentiment in the 
rural community has become more liberal 
in its moral and financial support of the 
schools and more kindly disposed to en- 
courage legislation looking towards the ad- 
vancement of school interests. Education 
is recognized here, as elsewhere, as lying at 
the basis of our material and social eye om 
ity, and schools for every home and child 
are accepted as the only institution that can 
meet this responsibility adequately. No 
more desirable result in the school question 
could be desired than to have the people feel 
right upon it, for from them must come all 
that the schools can be made. Whatever 
expression be given the school question, if 
it is to have any form of permanency, the 
movement must have its beginning and 
centre in the sentiment of the people. The 
progress of the school can never move faster 
than the general progress of the ple. 
_ Therefore, the institution that reaches the 
people and moves them to look with favor 
upon education is one of the primary fac- 
tors in giving character and standing to the 
schools of the community. What influence 
in the State has made a more direct appeal 
to the peopie at large to support and main- 
tain a system of education and impressed 
the wisdom of it more deeply upon the pub- 
lic conscience than the normal school ? 

When we turn from what the normal 
school has done for the rural school to what 
it should do for it, there are several things 
to be emphasized. Do not our young peo- 
ple enter upon teaching at a younger age 
than the best interests of the schools war- 
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rant? The age limit itself is rather a 
narrow and an arbitrary standard by which 
to determine the merits of a question. It is 
a well-known fact that some persons at 
seventeen are more mature in judgment and 
common sense than others at twenty-five; 
but no one has the same strength of mind 
and character or the same knowledge of men 
and things at seventeen that he has a few 
years later, and since it is the class and not 
the exceptional individual that must be 
considered in this matter is not the age 
limit a trifle young? A person can be 
graduated from a normal school at seven- 
teen and at once enter a school to teach; in 
law and medicine he must at least be 
twenty-one years old, old enough to dis- 
charge the full duties of the average citizen. 
Now the age limit is of some consequence 
or there would be none, and a person might 
be graduated at fifteen or any age that his 
capacity would permit. 

Does the work of teaching call for less 
stability or for less power or for a more 
limited range of the knowledge one gets 
through the maturing process of experience 
than law or medicine? Surely the health 
and character of our children are worthy of 
the same protection as our property or our 
bodily ailments. There may have been a 
time when poor pay in the schools and the 
scarcity of teachers made it expedient to fix 
the limit at the early age of seventeen, but 
that day is numbered with the past. To- 
day the surplus and not the scarcity of ap- 
plicants for schools is the most bewildering 
term in the problem. When the supply in 
any business exceeds the demand, the weak 
place must be strengthened or readjusted. 
Is it an element of strength in the system 
to have young men and young ladies at 
seventeen enter upon the responsib!e work 
of teaching? In what respect would it not 
be a source of strength to the schools to ex- 
tend the age limit a few years, say from 
seventeen to nineteen, or better yet to 
twenty-one? There would be no dearth of 
material to fill the schools, and in a very 
few years social and educational conditions 
would adjust themselves to the new require- 
ment. As a result I think better teaching 
would be done in the schools and the gen- 
eral public would experience a sensible up- 
lift in its view of teaching when conducted 
upon lines of broader outlook. 

The age of graduation at the normal 
school naturally fixes the minimum age of 
the applicant licensed by the County Super- 
intendent. It would hardly be considered 
a sane adjustment of things to have the 
superintendent not license the applicant 
until he is eighteen or nineteen, when the 
normal school graduate comes out with his 
diploma at seventeen. The normal school 


therefore fixes the minimum age of the 
teacher, and must be held responsible for 
that fact both in legislation and practice, 
and whatsoever train of evils it brings upon 
the system. 
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Closely connected with the age limit is 
the grade of scholarship. Teachers should 
enter the school-room not only with the 
letter of knowledge, but what is far more 
py emo with a love for knowledge and 
a keen appreciation of its far-reaching pos- 
sibilities in shaping the history and de- 
velopment of man. The student asa rule 
cannot get into this enthusiastic atmosphere 
when he is obliged to work under strong 
ape ate to complete his course of study. 

e should be given a certain time to browse 
and vegetate upon the text of his studies. 
The two years allowed, as a rule, are barely 
sufficient to permit such freedom and leis- 
ure, especially for those who are regarded 
as not apt in the lessons. As things are 
now, are not even the strongest so crowded 
and harassed with the mere acquisition of 
facts in the course that the spirit of study 
loses tone and vitality, and not infrequently 
degenrates into a species of apathy when 
they leave school? The school should 
guard against this evil by adding at least 
one year more to the course, and then by giv- 
ing the largest protection to the schools, by 
lifting the individual out of his class when 
he is not strong enough to complete the 
course without the blessed grace of mercy. 
Scholarship and the student spirit are not 
the fruit of hot-house pressure, but the 
gradual growth and ripening of mind pow- 
ers. Is the normal school system suscep- 
tible of improvement upon this point? Has 
not the rural school an ethical right to look 
to its professional parent for larger re- 
sources and broader scholarship on the part 
of those who cross its threshhold to teach? 

The gymnasium marks a new era in 
Normal School work. Whoever had the 
moral courage to introduce it first into a 
Pennsylvania normal school should have 
his name blazoned in letters of gold. The 
idea is an old one in the history of the 
world, but its incorporation in the course 
of training in our normal schools marks a 
new departure in Pennsylvania education, 
and entitles it to take rank among the 
landmarks in our school history. Therural 
school also needs the work of the gymna- 
sium. The problem of the normal school 
is how to impress the lessons of physical 
culture upon the mind of the student, that 
he may feel that he is ethically bound to 
on this subject the same attention that he 

evotes to reading and arithmetic. The 
public is not ready to accept the importance 
of bodily development in the education and 
future life of the child. The effort of the 
teacher to introduce drills to strengthen the 
tone or quicken the reaction of the body is 
teceived in the rural section with serious 
misgiving, if not with outspoken opposi- 
tion. Exercise beyond that gained in play, 
in going to and from school, and in doing 
errands and other little services about 
home, is eeeet to be superfluous and not 
needed. The idea of symmetrical develop- 
ment, of toning up the circulation, of stim- 
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ulating the vital energies, of putting the 
glow of health upon every fiber, of giving 
the body strength to eliminate properly the 
poisonous waste matter that under sluggish 
action will open the door to disease, of put- 
ting the mind in a happy and resonant 
mood, is not associated with these drills 
and evolutions of the gymnasium. The 
thought that through these exercises a 
reaction of the body will be obtained that 
will make the child more careful with the 
multiplication table, or more accurate and 
ambitious in memory work, or more sym- 
thetic in manner, can not be given full 
credit by the general public. There is no 
= way to change this state of misappre- 

ension. The public school must take up 
the work in a systematic way, and keep 
pegging away at it, just as we did when the 
word method of teaching reading was pitted 
against the old A BC method. Before our 
schools can be expected to do this the nor- 
mal school must give the subject such prom- 
inence in its course that every student leav- 
ing its halls will feel it a incumbent 
upon him to give physical culture a place 
and time upon the daily programme of his 
school. 

Besides the immediate effect of the gym- 
nastic drills upon the individual and society, 
there is no quicker way of making the pub- 
lic conscience sensitive to the vexing prob- 
lems of heating, lighting and ventilatin 
our school rooms than man the channe 
of such instruction. Therefore, the rural 
school has a right to hold the normal school 
responsible for the disposition the general 
public will ultimately make of such funda- 
mental —- of school economy as the 
plan and architecture of the school house 
and its sanitary appointments. 

Greater emphasis should be laid upon the 
free use of apparatus in our schools. There 
is no better way to drive the barren methods 
of verbal teaching out of our schools than 
by employing the hand and the senses. 
Knowledge set in 4 frame-work of words 
has little practical utility; it must be per- 
mitted to find life through the hand in some 
outward form or in some act of humanity. 
If the child is to enter into the full stature 
and comprehension of things and escape the 
danger of receiving the nebulous impres- 
sions made through the symbols of lan- 
guage, only the concrete and objective must 

e made to figure prominently in our 
schools. The laboratory type of work must 
be given a conspicuous place. Children 
must be given enough freedom in school 
hours to do things, to make things, to han- 
dle, to compare, to collect materials and to 
try experiments. 

The institution to lead in this change and 
to make of it an assured success is the nor- 
mal school—the teachers’ nursery of profes- 
sional training. It should take advanced - 
ground upon the importance of employing 
the hand and the free use of objects and ap- 
paratus in education, until its students feel, 
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when they go out into the world, that they 
must make the same message a pregnant 
fact among the people. There has been 
lavish outlay of public funds for wall maps 
and arithmetical charts. Instruction is 
needed at this point that looks towards a 
wise expenditure of money, and until lead- 
ership is assumed by some one else than the 
agent selling, we must expect to hear of 
blunders in buying school appliances. What 
teacher, in these days of complete maps in 
the text-books in geography, would not 
prefer to have the price of a set of maps put 
into a good microscope? Thirty-five dollars 
would buy a good instrument for general 
use. Who can measure its educational 
value, the inspiration and enthusiasm that 
would flow from its intelligent use? The 
ability to use the microscope intelligently, 
or for that matter any other piece of appara- 
tus, the wisdom to select the proper outfit 
for a school, must be the product of the nor- 
mal school training. In proportion as the 
work in that institution is full upon this 
line, to that extent will the young teacher 
have faith and part in it. The extent to 
which the idea of a well-equipped working 
outfit in school has become an integral part 
of teaching exemplifies the grasp of the 
normal school upon this vital feature of our 
educational work. 

The normal school must protect the com- 
mon school from educational heresies. The 
majority of graduates are young people. 
They leave the institution deeply impressed 
with the message it taught and with the in- 
fluences of its environment. No individual 
or individual force appeals to them with the 
moral prestage of their Alma Mater. There 
is no disposition to bring its views in ques- 
tion nor to doubt its conclusions. Their life 
shadows forth the life of the institution so 
intimately that it has been said one can tell 
by their manner and movement from which 
school they came. This intimate bond of 
fellowship should make the normal school 
exceedingly cautious how it deals with the 
subject of ‘‘ fads’’ in education. How much 
of psychologic crime and sin, if not of moral 
evil and wrong, have the common schools 
committed in the name of education, because 
of the flightiness of some over-sanguine na- 
ture in the normal school? The very pres- 
tige a normal school carries with it should 
make it conservative upon all tendencies in 
education until it has been able, by busy 
and judicious effort, to prove the sanity of 
the new idea. Such attitude would not pre- 
vent a school from being progressive or 
from taking a front position in educational 
work. On the contrary, its leadership would 
be moaaees as sound, and in consequence 
it would enjoy the reputation of protecting 
its students and the vast interests under 
their care from the folly of chasing rainbows 
and thus compromising the hopes and pros- 
pects of the helpless and dependent. 

The gravity of the matter can only be ap- 
preciated when one stops to reflect what a 
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serious thing it is to start a wrong idea 
among a people through the schools. It is 
a matter of only a few moments to start it, 
but it may take generations to stop it, not 
to say anything of the mischief it may have 
caused in its travels. Every one recalls 
with what presistency a certain class of the 
profession a few years ago advocated that 
numbers should not be taught faster than 
the child is able to resolve each number 
presented into its parts and to form all the 
ossible combinations from these parts. 
he schools were practically all caught in 
the flurry, and a more successful plan of 
crucifying pupil and arithmetic was never 
discovered. The folly still persists in a few 
places, but ninety-nine per cent. of us have 
stopped the nonsense of giving the child a 
stone when he asks for bread in arithmetic. 
But the harm done still remains amoug our 
young people. Get the thought, and the ex- 
pression will take care of itself, we were told 
in reading. Did the literal following of the 
method make good readers? After working 
several decades under the sway of this beau- 
tiful theory, we discover that something is 
wrong in ye that the subject has not 
been taught well. The theory is all right, 
but in practice there are other facts than 
the child’s paee of the meaning that must 
be reckoned with in making a good reader. 
Against all methods that fly off at a tangent 
to the established order of things the nor- 
mal school should act as a check, a 
its protecting arm to the young teacher an 
through him to the community at large. 

Its training should impress upon the 
student a sane perspective of the whole 
educational outlook, setting forth in a gen- 
eral way the educational value of each 
study and the cardinal principles to be 
followed in teaching the various branches. 
In the whoie circle of its life, whether it be 
in the class-room doing the work of actual 
teaching, or in the menage in the process 
of evolving and testing methods, the school 
should not betray symptoms of weakness 
for methods simply because they are new, 
or hasty preference for theories because 
they may appear attractive and plausible. 
The normal school must not allow the 
weeds of educational heresy to strike root 
in the virgin soil of the rural school. 


Supt. David A. Harman, of Hazleton, 
being absent, his place was filled by Supt. 
L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, Pa. The 
speaker had but little time for prepara- 
tion for the discussion. Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, however, he handled 
the question from the standpoint of the 
graded school in a very clear and practi- 
cal manner. Among the things which 
he claimed the Normal Schools had 
already done for the public graded schools 
were the following: 1. The teachers who 
have been trained at Normal School have 
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a better conception of what teaching is. 
The conception of teaching on the part 
of the untrained teacher is very apt to be 
narrow and often misleading. 2. The 
public has more confidence in the ability 
of the trained teacher to teach than in the 
untrained. This is true of all orher pro- 
fessions as well as teaching. The physi- 
cian who has the confidence of a com- 
munity must be a graduate of a credita- 
ble medical school. The lawyer who 
has the confidence of his clients must be 
an educated lawyer. Among the things 
which the Normal School might do are 
the following: 1. The Normal Schools 
have called attention to and emphasized 
the arts in education. Before the Nor- 
mal Schools were established music and 
drawing were rarely taught in the public 
schools, but now they are taught in very 
many of the public schools of the State. 
This reform owes its existence to the 
Normal Schools of the State. 2. More 
stress should be placed on the profes- 
sional side of Normal School training. 
This is the principal work of a Normal 
School. 3. In the opinion of the speaker 
we have reached a point where the Nor- 
mal Schools would be safe in making the 
course include an extra year of work. 

Principal G. M. D. Eckels discussed the 
question from the standpoint of the Nor- 
mal Schools themselves. Among the 
things which the Normal Schools are 
now doing for the public schools he men- 
tioned : 

1. They are improving the teaching force 
of the state. In many of the counties 
of the state 50 per cent. of the public 
schools are taught by normal school gradu- 
ates. The average scholarship of the teach- 
ers of the state has been wonderfully in- 
creased through the agency of the normal 
schools. Many of the schools now being 
taught by teachers who have been thor- 
oughly trained in the normal school were 
formerly taught by inexperienced and 
incompetent teachers. The ideals of the 
——s trained teacher are as a rule 

igher than those of the untrained teacher. 
The trained teacher has a broader outlook 
and a clearer conception of what it is pos- 
sible for education to do for the child. 
Since the era of normal schools in the state 
the organization of the public schools has 
been very much improved. Wherever you 
find a normal school graduate you find, as 
a rule, a good organizer. 

2. They are affording a practical educa- 
tion at low rates to many able and deserving 
young men and women who without this 
opportunity would be unable to fit them- 
selves for teaching. The time should never 
come when the talented dhildren of the 
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poor should find it, impossible to fit them- 
selves for the work of the school room. The 
crime of the present day in education is that 
it is not growing cheaper, but rather dearer. 
No one seriously challenges the fact that 
the education of to-day in the public schools 
is better than it was twenty-five years ago. 
This is due to the fact that a large per- 
centage of teachers have been educated im 
the normal schools of the state. Tosustain 
this advance movement and to keep it in 
the upward trend demands higher qualifi- 
cations for the teacher. Now unless this 
peenains of the teacher is given him at 
ow rates, the children of poor parents will 
in the end be barred from the school room 
as teachers. This would be a great loss to 
the public schools themselves, because 
many of strongest teachers of the state are 
the childrer of poor but respectable parents. 

3. The normal schools are elevating the 
standard of education in the state. The 
—_ of our public schools are much 

igher than they were twenty-five years 
ago. The modern high school in our 
smaller towns and villages was not knows 
in these places a quarter of a century ago. 
This improvement in the standard of edu- 
cation is largely due to normal schoof 
influence. 

4. Normal schools have rendered more 
perfect the organization of our public 
schools. In no other educational institu- 
tion is the feature of organization so promi- 
nent as in normal schools. The garduates 
of normal schools carry with them the 
spirit of thought and systematic organiza- 
tion. 

5. They are elevating public sentiment in 
relation to the public schools. The normal 
schools are centers from which radiates a 
strong and healthy public school sentiment, 
They are giving to the teachers character 
and standing in the communities in whick 
they teach by fitting them to enter the 
better ranks of society. The graduates of 
normal schools are making their influence 
felt in all the educational and social reforms 
of the state. 


In answer to the second question, 
What might the Normal Schools do for 
the public schools? Prof. Eckels claimed: 


1. They might fill every public school ‘in 
the state now filled by an untrained and in- 
competent teacher with a trained and com- 
petent teacher. The normal school diploma 
is not always recognized for its full value 
by the directors of the state. Often normal 
school graduates find their diplomas of 
little value in securing positions. It is a 
good indication, however, of the progressive 
spirit among directors that the normal 
school diploma is given more recognition 
to-day than it has ever received before. In 
all other callings in life training comes 
before service, and teaching should no 
longer be made an exception to this rule. 
Teachers should be trained to teach before 
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they are permitted to take charge of schools 
for themselves. The weak spot in the 
teaching force of the state is found with the 
class of teachers holding provisional certifi- 
cates. The number of this class should be- 
come fewer every year until this certificate 
is no longer recognized as representing 
sufficient preparation for teaching. 

2. They might raise the calling of teach- 
ing to a recognized profession. If teaching 
is to become a profession, then the teacher 
must receive a preparation B ny aoe to 
teaching alone. The mass of the teaching 
body must make it a life calling and the 
tenure of the teacher must not be uncertain 
so long as he does efficient work. 

3. The normal schools might, if properly 


sustained by the state, greatly improve the 
quality and increase the value of public 
education. What the state needs most in 


education is more trained teachers. The 
ys and value of education is always 

ependent upon the skill and ability of the 
teacher directing it. 

4. The vormal school might, if more 
liberally supported by the state, add many 
more students to the college and university 
tolls of the Commonwealth. The number 
of normal graduates attending higher insti- 
tutions ot learning is becoming greater each 
succeeding year. Normal schools often 
create the desire for a more liberal educa- 
tion in the minds of students who origi- 
nally expected to be satisfied with a normal 
school course. 

5. The normal schools might, if given 
the opportunity, give to Pennsylvania a 
system of public education which would 
justly be the pride of the Commonwealth, 
and the equal of that in any state in the 
union. To accomplish this, three things 
are necessary—a longer school term, higher 
salaries, and an educated body of teachers. 
Other things are important, but these are 
essential. 

Dr. Brandt, of Philadelphia, asked the 
question, whether some of the academic 
work now being done by Normal Schools 
could not be done by the public schools 
and thus lessen the academic work of the 
Normal School, and give the time thus 


saved to additional professional work.. 


Dr. Eckels replied that many of the 
branches of the Normal School course 
were finished so early in the life of the 
public school student that it was impos- 
sible for the student to get that thorough 
knowledge of the branches which is 
necessary in order that he may teach 
them successfully. The question was 
futher discussed by Dr. Philips. Prof. 


W. P. Dick stated that two of the im- 
portant things emphasized in Normal 
School training were 
patience. 

Supt. Addison L. Jones, West Chester, 


industry and 
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opened the discussion on Model School 
problems. He said in part: 


John Baptiste La Salle found the necessity 
for a practice school in his training school 
of the Christian Brothers. In 1684, he 
founded a school of small children in which 
the Brothers ‘‘ were practiced during the 
last year of their course.’’ This is the ori- 
gin of the model school. 

The Juniors in the normal school have as 
a part of their instruction methods and 
school management. It would bea valuable 
aid to this instruction if they were allowed 
to visit the school-room and see in practice 
what they get in theory. An hour’s lecture 
on recesses in school would not teach the 
Juniors as much as observing a rmapens | 
teacher manage her pupils as they goin an 
out, as they play, etc. So with opening 
exercises, missed lessons, teaching, games, 
and many other school-room problems which 
are hard to teach in the abstract, but which 
are held after one observation. Ifa certain 

art of the arithmetic is discussed, the Jun- 
lors could learn much by observing the pro- 
cess as taught by an excellent teacher in the 
model school. It would be valuable progress 
if the Juniors were sent into the model 
school to observe method. This is done in 
the Boston, Worcester and New Britain 
normal schools. 

More time is needed by the Seniors in ob- 
servation and practice. In the normal 
schools in some states one-third to one-half 
of the time of the last year is devoted to 
school-room work. The Seniors in our 
schools have almost full time to get out the 
work of the course. A three-years’ course, 
with much of the academic work placed in 
= first two years, would be an admirable 

an. 

. The normal school training should give 
the spirit of the teacher to its graduates. 
They should see that not only scholarship 
is essential to the teacher, but that profes- 
sional zeal is a requisite without which no 
person can be truly a great teacher. 

The State should not certificate a student 
in a normal school unless such person 
shows that she has the strength, ability, 
and desire to teach. Failure to make a good 
record in the model school is cause sufficient 
for the withholding of the diploma. 


Dr. Murphy of Slippery Rock Normal 
School said that the strength of a normal 
school lies in its alumni, aud the strength 
of the alumni lies in their power to teach. 
The model school should be as near like 
the public school as possible. It is an 
important thing for normal schools to 
place their graduates where they can do 
the most successfnl work. It is the busi- 
ness of the normal school to know the 
kind of work that each graduate is best 
fitted to do, and then recommend him 
only for that particular grade of teaching. 
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Prof. McNeal of the Lock Haven » 


Normal School said the normal school 
stands for better teaching. The training 
department must be made as efficient as 
possible. A model school must recom- 
mend itself to the people of the com- 
munity in which it is located. A train- 
ing school must be more than a school of 
observation. 

The attendance at the Normal School 
conference was quite good and the interest 
very manifest. 


— 
—_ 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


HE High School section, under the 
direction of Prof. F. M. McLaury, 
principal of the York High School, met 
in the reading room of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The room was 
well filled, and much interest manifested 
in the subjects presented for discussion. 
The subject of a standard for the pro- 
motion of pupils was considered at some 
length. This varies greatly in different 
places. Here promotion is made upon 
the recommendation of the teacher and 
term average of the pupil; there final ex- 
amination is required and a certain per- 
centage must be reached to be advanced 
to next higher grade; and, again, one- 
third of the class is passed on term 
average, another third on examination, 
and the poorest third on work done as 
well as possible. When conditioned in 
some schools, pupils are required to take 
the work of the next class for a given 
number of weeks before being permitted 
to have another examination, and on the 
second test the difficulty is increased by 
a given number of points. This has 
been found to work well, as pupils do not 
like to be put back, especially when the 
difficulty of advancement is increased. 
In some schools examination work counts 
one-third, and class-room work and gen- 
eral average two-thirds. 

Examination is good both as a re- 
straint and as a stimulus upon the pupil. 
He regards the record made as perman- 
ent. Coaching is sometimes done, espe- 
cially in the summer. If pupils under 
such direction do their work well they 
can be promoted without further exam- 
ination. ‘There is a tendency now-a-days 
to say, ‘‘ No examinations,’’ but when 
work is not tested carelessness usually 
tesults. Ifa pupil feels that all his work 
is to be examined he will give it more 
attention. In one place named, pupils 
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making an average of 90 in general 
standing are promoted without exami- 
nation, those falling below this must be 
examined. 

Prof. McLaury, in speaking of York, 
said that it had been their practice to 
give formal examinations in all subjects 
in the final year preceding graduation, 
but these had gradually been dropped. 
The marks on which promotion is made 
are determined by the test papers that 
come at frequent intervals. Notice of a 
test is sometimes given the day before, 
sometimes not. ‘Teachers meet and com- 
pare notes, one class or section with 
another. Tiding pupils over the first 
year in the High School is an important 
matter—so many pupils drop out during 
this year. Some parents are indifferent, 
but if the pupils can be kept at work and 
interested they may be retained and great 
benefit result to them. Here the influ- 
ence of the principal is seen and felt at 
its best. Boys and girls who are not 
able to pass certain examinations with 
their classes are sometimes allowed to re- 
main in the class but not permitted to 
graduate. 

Some principals send reports monthly, 
others quarterly, others yearly. In other 
cases only those doing poor work are 
given reports. Few principals conduct 
the final examinations for promotion, this 
being left to the teachers in charge and 
their judgment, in nearly all cases, is 
final. Sometimes the principal makes 
the lists of questions, and marks them so 
that one person may pass upon all. ; 

The more advanced high schools 
should keep in line with college prepara- 
tory work, and there should be unity of 
interest and unity of work throughout 
the schools. 

How to increase the number of pupils 
in the High School, was the next topic 
for consideration. 

Prof. McConnon said that, in Wilkes- 
Barre, there are written reviews each 
month through all the grades, that all the 
departments may be so connected as to 
be simply a unit. These test the pupils’ 
knowledge of the month’s work. 
record is kept of these reviews and of the 
class work. On these records promotion 
is made. ‘This increases the number of 
pupils in the High School, because they 
move up naturally in course. There is 
no constant dread of examinations, as 
they do not know the time when these 
monthly reviews will be had. Since 
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this method was adopted there has been 
much better attendance all along the 
way to the High School. This also en- 
courages weak pupils to work on, and to 
remain in school until the course is com- 
pleted, many of whom, if held sternly to 
the line, would have been driven out of 
school. 

Of the entire number of pupils enrolled 
in the schools, the number in the high 
schools of Norristown and York is about 
Io per cent.; in Wilkes-Barre 8 per cent. ; 
in other towns named by those present 
the percentage is 8, 6 and 5, 10 per cent. 
being a large proportion. 

To give pupils the studies they wish 
to have, preparing them for business life 
or for greater usefulness in the commun- 
ity, aids in keeping them in the school. 
A course in manual training will hold 
some of them. When the course does 
not include what they want the girls are 
more likely to remain than the boys. 

The Chairman said that he meant next 
session to invite lower grade pupils to 
the High School, and by lectures and in 
other ways to give them a more personal 
interest in the school. Last fall he had 
sent out a list of fifteen questions to be 
auswered by the pupils in writing, their 
answers to be confidential, in the hope 
that he might learn more of their reasons 
for leaving school. Some two hundred 
replies were received, and these were 
very suggestive. 

If boys and girls can be interested they 
will study. Where the class is large, it is 
a good thing to divide it into sections so 
that the interest may be kept up by hav- 
ing the brightest pupils in one section 
and doing more work than those in 
the lower section. It is a good thing 
also to go over the roll every week and 
consider the standing and progress of 
each pupil. 

As to High School Athletics of various 
kinds, a rising vote showed but few in 
opposition to these sports. They unite 
the school with energetic life and so aid 
in binding the student to the school. 
The personal element is a strong one and 
should be made much of to retain the 
hold of the school upon the pupil. A 
base-ball and foot-ball team which one of 
the speakers coached had brought in and 
held certain boys whose interest was 
then gradually diverted to other things 
in connection with the school. The 


teams should be strictly high school 
teams in good standing. 


In a small 
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high school there is danger of having 
the boys in contact with a bad element 
of the locality, and the disposition may 
be encouraged to win the game by fair 
play or foul. Better no play at all than 
results such as this. 

In reply to the question as to how 
many have a Commercial Course in their 
schools the number was found to be very 
small. This course in such cases is three 
years, while the general school course is 
four years. 

Prof. McLaury expressed his thanks to 
those present for the interest taken in the 
discussions. It has been a personal ex- 
perience meeting ; and this was what he 
desired, hence no papers had been pre- 
pared. It had also been an interesting 
conference, despite the heat and the 
noisy Chinese crackers which were ex- 
ploding in the street, just outside the 
open windows during most of the session. 

He then requested that the principals 
present should remain to consider the 
organization of a principals’ association. 
Atter some informal conference, 

On motion, it was ordered that a High 
School Principals’ Association be formed 
as a department of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Association. 

On motion, it was ordered that a com- 
mittee of seven be appointed by the 
Chairman to prepare a constitution and 
by-laws for the government of said de- 
partment, and that the report of said 
committee be presented at the meeting of 
the Association to be held next summer, 
when this department shall be organized. 

The Chairman named the following 
High School principals as members of 
this committee : W. Fowler Buck, New- 
castle; John D. Meyer, Bellefonte; A. D. 
Eisenhower, Norristown; G. D. Robb, 
Altoona; T. J. McConnon, Wilkes-Barre; 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster; and F. F. 
Holzapple, Phcenixville. 

On motion, adjourned. 


> 


CHILD STUDY. 








HE round table conference for Child 

Study was called to order in the com- 
mercial room of the Washington School, 
at 2p. m., on Wednesday afternoon, by 
Prof. W. W. Deatrick, chairman of the 
section, to whose kindness we are in- 
debted for these notes. After a few 
prefatory remarks, Miss Lilian E. John- 
son, Training Teacher at Kutztown Nor- 
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mal School, was introduced, and read the 
following paper on 


SOME PROFITABLE PHASES OF CHILD 
STUDY. 


When, on receiving the official bulletin of 
this State Teachers’ Association, the writer 
found the subject assigned to her to be 

rofitable and unprofitable child study, she 
elt that it would be utterly impossible with 
her limited knowledge of the subject to do 
anything with it. Then came the thought 
that it could be studied and worked up; but 
the more she read and studied the more she 
found there is to be studied and the more 
incapable and incompetent she felt to write. 
The field of study is so large as to fill us 
with the most profound feeling of awe and 
ignorance. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to retire 
from the duty, she finally decided to do her 
best, which would be to let the scientific 
part of the subject alone, and to take up 
some of the purely practical divisions of the 
work, that which can and should be done by 
every teacher. 

Child study is not an educational fad soon 
to die out. It has come to be recognizcd as 
an educational fact and an educational force. 
The practical results thus far obtained have 
proven its right to be a distinct part of the 
onward educational movement. 

It has gown to bea prominent feature of 
progressive educational work, and it is the 
part of wisdom for every teacher to make 
everything possible out of the movement. 

The real teacher has always studied the 
the child to understand his mind and tried 
to adapt the work to the wants of that mind. 
It may not have been done in a scientific 
way, but it has been done so as to be pro- 
ductive of some most excellent results. 

The true teacher is not only a student of 
of subject matter and methods, but is also a 
student of the mind, to which he intends to 
apply these methods in giving this matter, 
and thus necessarily of the body, which 
contains this mind, and upon the condition 
of which so much depends. He must be a 
student of the child; for it is the child that 
is taught and not the branch of learning. 

What would we think of the physician 
who studied only diseases and medicines 
and paid no attention to the study of his 
individual patients? 

Just as necessary as it is for the physician 
to know the nature and constitution of his 
patient, is it for the teacher to know the 
nature and the mind of the child he is to 
teach. Much more important is this than 
his mere knowledge of subjects and methods. 
And he must not only study the child mind 
in general, but also in particular. The 
most successful teacher is he who individ- 
ualizes. Some one has said that a child is 
the hardest thing to understand, but unless 
you do understand something of its nature, 
you cannot educate it properly. 
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In speaking of Child-Study, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Iowa said: ‘‘ If Child- 
Study degenerates into a fad, if it consists 
in measuring the length of a child’s nose 
and putting it down in a table, in discover- 
ing just how many times he winks his eye 
in a given number of seconds, I cannot see 
the use of it. Ifon the other hand, it is so 
conducted as to enable the teacher to deal 
with the child as an individual, to so direct 
his studies that he may get the greatest 
possible benefit from its advantages, and 
thus make the most of himself, then it is 
worthy of careful thought and attention on 
the part of the teacher.’’ Philips Brooks 
said that one man takes a block of granite 
from the quarry and fashions it intoa statue; 
another takes a block from the same quarry 
and makes a door stone of it. The one is an 
artist, the other an artisan. If Child-Study 
enables an artisan to become an artist, or 
converts a blunderer into a respectable arti- 
san, it deserves encouragement from every 

rogressive teacher. And this is what itcan 
e made to do when competent persons con- 
trol it.”’ 

The ability to understand one’s pupiis, to 
enter into their thoughts and feelings, is a 
factor of greatest importance in the success 
of any teacher, and anything which helps to 
such knowledge is legitimate child-study. 
For the practical teacher it must be a study 
of children for teaching purposes, and to be 
most helpful, must be closely connected 
with the daily lessons and duties, yet should 
have enough additional material and 
thought to give interest and life and enable 
the teacher to become more and more effici- 
ent. It is well defined as ‘‘an intelligent 
observation and investigation into the rela- 
tionship between physical and mental con- 
ditions—a recognition of the fact that inher- 
ent qualities, environments, rapid growth, 
general health, and many other elements 
enter into a pupil’s capacity for study.”’ 

The human mind ,is hedged around by 
both the body and its environment. Some- 
times the boundary is one set by nature and 
must be simply recognized and treated ac- 
cordingly; or it may bea peculiar limitation 
of the individual, that demands most careful 
thought and sympathy. To discover and 
cope with these limitations offers a most 
excellent field of practical and every-day 
child-study for all teachers. 

Scientific work can not be expected of 
already overburdened teachers, but they 
may be induced to make use of the science 
now at their'command in determining the 
needs of their pupils; they can be helped to 
use their knowledge of physiology and 
school hygiene in determining the pupil’s 
ee constitution and its condition of 

ife and growth as a basis for superior edu- 
cational care and control, and also to apply 
their peychology in trying to find the 
mental power of the pupil, its character- 
istics and possibilities. 

The lines of work for the common school 
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teacher are mainly in the second period of 
child study—paidology, or study during 
the early years of school life. Some prep- 
aration for this work is necessary on the 
art of the teacher. ‘‘ There must be some 
nowledge of psychology—child psychol- 
ogy—in order to understand, to some de- 
ee, the child mind and its workings. 
he teacher must learn to understand the 
influence of the physical over the spiritual 
in childhood in regard to intellect, feeling, 
and will; he must learn to detect evil effects 
in mental capacities and tendencies of un- 
A ery conditions, of improper food, of 
lack of proper clothing, of general habits 
of living; he must be able to study in some 
detail the keenness, accuracy and readiness 
of perception, apperception, memory, reason- 
ing and imagination in individual pupils. 
He should be able to determine the amount 
and kind of knowledge possessed at any 
given time; to determine the mental activ- 
ity required in the study of each subject; 
must be able to study methods of remedying 
deficiencies of pupils in any special phase 
of intellectual activity. He must be able to 
observe common as well as special interests; 
to observe what phases of intellectual activ- 
ities are most prominent at different periods; 
and the contents of the minds of pupils with 
different experiences. Besides all this, he 
must have an unflagging interest and must 
work to gain his experience by practice 
of experiment.’’ This may sound like a 
be a“ deal, but the professional teacher 
will be willing to try to meet the require- 
ment. 

The lines of work ible to the common 
school teacher may be classed as physical, 
mental and moral. Since the second and 
third depend so much upon the first, it 
may be well to consider some of the most 
prominent and important divisions of that 
part of the work. It will be almost impos- 
sible for the regular teacher to make all the 
measurements and tests, but from those 
made by others general conclusions may be 
drawn and particular cases may be studied. 
It is interesting to note the results of tests 
that have been made. 

After the measurement of 24,500 Boston 
pupils by Prof. H. P. Bowditch, the follow- 
ing facts were noted: Till the age of 11 or 
12, boys grow taller and heavier than girls. 
After 11 or 12, for a few years, the girls 
grow rapidly and surpass the boys in height 
and weight. Children of American parents 
are taller and heavier than those of foreign 
parents. Sons of non-laboring parents are 
taller and heavier than those of laboring 
parents. 

After the measurement of 10,000 Mil- 
waukee children by Dr. G. W. Peckham, 
the following results were given : City chil- 
dren are of es stature than country chil- 


dren. The greatest period of growth is 
from May to November. Girls’ heads are 
rounder than boys’, and always a little 
smaller. At cessation of growth, boys’ 
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heads are proportionally smaller than 
girls’. Boys have three distinct periods of 
growth—moderate from 6 to 7, a weaker 
growth from g to 13, and much greater from 
14 to 16. Children grow but little from the 
end of November to the end of March. They 
grow tall but increase little in weight from 
March to August, and grow mainly in 
weight and little in height from August to 
November. Growth focuses now on one 
set of organs, then on another. 

From these facts and a knowledge of 
ome ar we ia we may make the 
ollowing practical applications. During 
rapid general growth instruction should be 
general, and should call for little exactness 
or effort of will. New ideas are then best 
grasped, but best worked out at other times. 
During the nascent or growing period of the 
eye, hand, arm, voice, chest, and other 
centers, the greatest possible care should be 
exercised. Before the height of the nascent 
period has been reached, the organ is easily 
overstrained; after that it can endure many 
times the work. On the other hand, if at 
that time proper increase of work is lack- 
ing, the organ may be forever dwarfed. 
Some knowledge of these growth periods is 
of utmost importance in order that there 
may be a consideration of what must be 
avoided and what must be stimulated and 
exercised. 

By means of the audiometer, er: ograph, 
and other such instruments used in the 
Alcott School, it has been found that out of 
212 pupils below their proper grade, 24 were 
dull in both ears; 5 out of 10 who were 
mentally at grade were also physically at 
grade; 6 out of 1o who were mentally above 
grade were also physically above grade, 
which fact goes to prove that whatever can 
be done to improve the child’s physical 
condition will also help to improve his 
mental condition. 

There is a much larger number of pupils 
than we have had any idea who, because of 
defective sight or hearing, are not receiving 
their rightful share of knowledge either at 
home or at school. These children are often 
thought to be stupid till either teacher or 
physician discovers the difficulty. 

After examination of 10,000 children by 
Dr. Cohn, at Breslau, it was found that 
defective hearing previously unsuspected 
afflicted a large proportion of the children, 
many being so deaf as to mar the efficiency 
of most oral teaching. Twenty two per 
cent. of those at Riga could not hear a clock 
tick twenty feet distant. In Berlin twenty- 
five per cent. had defective hearing sufficient 
to interfere with work; and in Boston a 
large proportion could not hear very many 
of the elementary sounds of our language. 

It has been found in Philadelphia that 
of about 1500 pupils of the two highest 
grammar grades whose eyes have been 
tested, nearly half have defective vision. 
Pupils have been retarded by not being able 
to read from the blackboard. One boy’s 
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hesitancy in reading was found to be caused 
by a difficulty that made our word appear as 
two. The subject of defective vision is of 
the greatest importance, as upon good eye- 
sight will depend, in a great measure, the 
future career of the child. Much patient 
study has been given to this branch of med- 
ical work by physicians and scientists. 
The eyes of thousands of school children 
have been examined with the result of find- 
ou | some few free from some abnormal 
refractive conditions. 

Dr. E. A. Peck, of Illinois, tells us that 
defective eyesight is one of the results of a 
higher civilization and an unhy gienic mode 
of living. That the lower we descend in the 
scale of civilization and the nearer we ap- 
proach the primitive type of man, the less 
evidence do we find of defective vision, and 
as proof of this fact cites two examinations, 
The first was that of 2000 Mexi: an children, 
selected because they represent a primitive 
type of people. Of this number only 88 
were near sighted, 60 far-sighted, and 10 
astigmatic. 

On the other hand, the German Empire, 
one of the most intelligent and universally 
educated nations, shows 50 per cent. of its 
school children to be near-sighted, and in 
Vienna, 70 per cent. of the children in one 
school were thus afflicted. This condition, 
however, is not so prevalent in our country 
as in Enrope, but is increasing to an alarm- 
ing extent. 

Dr. Peck further says that there are two 
kinds of eyes that develop defective vision 
as the result of abnormal conditions of re- 
fraction—the hyperopic or far sighted eye, 
and the myopic or near near sighted eye. 
He speaks of the first, as a natural condition 
of the eye as we find it to-day; of the second 
as an acquired condition, the natural product 
of civilization. 

It is the excessive use of the muscle of 
accommodation for both distant and near 
work that in time produces defective vision 
in the far sightedeye. Too great a demand 
is made upon the strength of the focussing 
muscle, and the well-known symptoms of 
eye-strain—headache, blurred vision, ina- 
bility to read for any great length of time— 
soon manifest themselves. Using the eyes 
for close work by artficial light aggravates 

SC the difficulty. An examination of the eyes 
of many children who appear dull and 
stupid, would reveal the fact that this is the 

p seat of the trouble. 

The increase of myopia is said to be sim- 

<® ply an effort on the part of nature to adapt 
the eye to itsenvironments. Civilized peo- 

— ple live in houses which often exclude light, 
distance and fresh air. The objects engag- 
ing the attention from earliest childhood are 
within the limits of four walls, where every- 
thing is withing easy reach of the hands. 
One of the first symptom of this condition is 
the inability to see distant objects clearly. 
The child complains of not being able tosee 
what is written on the blackboard and fre- 
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uently asked to have his seat moved fur- 
ther toward the board. These indications of 
myopia, which makes its appearance with 
the eighth year upward, cannot receeive too 
early attention, as it tends to grow rapidly 
and blindness may result from it by the de- 
struction of the inner coats of the eye. 
There is no remedy within the eye, and the 
patient must rely entirely upon the art and 
skill of man. 

Children who are myopic are apt to be 
bookish and prefer to sit in the house and 
read rather than join in the outdoor sports 
of other children. Their eyes often appear 
large and dreamy, which has from time 
immemorial been considered an attribute 
of beauty. 

The causes of defective vision are many. 
Children are too often sent to school too 
early in life and without regard to their 
physical condition. The tasks assigned 
are often greater than they can accomplish, 
the weak, delicate child being given as 
much as his stronger, more robust com- 
panion. Another cause is the arrangement 
of light in the school-room—sometimes in- 
sufficient light, or if there is plenty, the 
seating is so arranged that the light falls 
directly into the pupils’ faces, or comes as 
cross lights, instead of being so arranged 
that the light may fall from the left side. 
Children’s eyes should be examined before 
they enter school. The general health and 
hygiene of the body should be carefully 
looked after, as all measures directed toward 
the promotion of good health will benefit 
the eyes. Errors of refraction should be 
corrected as soon as they manifest them- 
selves. The future of many a person might 
have been changed if such errors had been 
corrected in youth. 

What can be done to remedy these mat- 
ters? Much is already being done in our 
large cities, Philadelphia, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Boston and Chicago, by the appoint- 
ment of physicians ,and inspectors to ex- 
amine children and schools. It would be 
well could we follow the example of Kcen- 
igeberg, where the magistrates requested 
the appoinment of ten physicians, with an 
annual salary of 600 marks. The duty of 
these physicians is to look after the health 
of the school children, to give advice and 
instruction to teachers on all questions of 
hygiene, and, in company with the school 
principal and building inspector, to inspect 
each school building twice a year, paying 
especial attention to lighting, heating, and 
ventilating. Pupils must be examined as 
to their health and physical condition and 
furnished with a report which must accom- 

any them from one year’s class to the next. 

he school doctor decides whether or not a 
pupil is to be excused from any part of the 
regular school work, and if any one seat is 
more desirable than another. He is not re- 
quired to treat the sick children, but must 
send them to their parents with a note stat- 
ing the nature of the illness. 
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Some of the best results achieved from 
child-study have been the well-established 
conclusions that certain hours are better 
adapted for hard study on the part of the 
pupils and certain other hours are not at all 
adapted for vigorous work, but should be 

eriods of lightest work during the entire 

ay. One of the most important factors of 
a successful school is a properly-arranged 
daily programme. Of course, different con- 
ditions will be found in different schools, 
but there are certain general principles 
which apply to all kinds of work. Too 
many programmes are made for the conven- 
ience of the teacher rather than that of the 
a Based on a test of 25,000 children in 

llinois by Prof. Krohn, as to the period of 
the day when memory is most retentive, 
Prof. Seeley constructed a table from which 
we obtain the following facts: From 8:30 to 
10:15 the child, under the average school 

rogramme, retains 89 per cent. of the sub- 
ject given; from 11 to 12 a. m., 62 per cent.; 
from 1 to 2:30 p. m., 74 per cent., and from 
3 to 4, 81 per cent. 

The child under a programme where the 
order is that of the easier branches first, 
arithmetic the latter part of the morning 
and geography and history in the afternoon, 
the child retains 89 per cent. of the work of 
the first period; 58 per cent. of the second; 
68 per cent. of the first period in the after- 
noon, and 76 per cent. of the last period. 

Under a better arranged programme, 
where the hardest studies came first, then 
the easier ones drawing on toward the noon 
hour, ‘the child retained 89 per cent. pe | 
the first period, 79 per cent. the second, an 
82 and 86 per cent. respectively during the 
afternoon periods. A study and comparison 
of these results will show very clearly what 
is to be done. 

Dr. Krohn in an address stated that a 
sufficient number of tests had been made to 
demonstrate beyond contradiction that from 
8:30 to 10:15 a. m. is the period of greatest 
mental energy and acuteness; between 11 
and 12, is the period of greatest fatigue 
and at that time the child should do the 
lightest mental work. In the hour imme- 
diately following the noon recess, at least 
till 2:30, the average child evidences a large 
amount of mental strength, but great slow- 
ness, due largely to the fact that he eats his 
heavy meal at midday. He is capable at 
this hour of doing hard, heavy work that 
does not require too much intellectual alert- 
ness. The second best period of the whole 
day is the hour from 3 to 4, which, however, 
the average teacher devotes to some exceed- 
ingly light work. 

With these facts at hand, what may the 
teacher not save in his own work and in 
that of the pupil. Children are not at fault 
—with powers depleted there must be some 
loss and no expenditure of vitality can 
overcome it. Aside from the mental con- 
sideration, there is another just as impor- 
tant, if not more so. Fatigue is nature’s 
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warning against over-exertion, and it is 
held that most diseases have their begin- 
ning in fatigue. 

Prof. Kraeplin, of Heidelberg, believing 
that fatigue is a symptom of blood poison- 
ing, says that the waste tissue resulting 
from brain activity is a poison that is 
carried through the circulatory system ; 
if accumulated in the blood, fatigue ensues, 
which if continued may become disease. 

If this be the case it most certainly is the 
teacher’s duty to do everything possible to 
avert these conditions. A proper arrange- 
ment of programme will do much here. 
Strongest possible contrasts should be made 
in arrangement of daily programme. Exer- 
cise of the children should be varied in 
accordance with their need. If fatigue is 
not too great, change will be a rest. 
Weariness in sense of sight may be par- 
tially relieved by exercises appealing to the 
ear, or to the hand. The ‘ale tired by 
mathematics may be rested by a little song, 
by the repetition of a poem, or the reading 
of an interesting lesson. 

This — has grown much longer than 
I intended, and yet there are many points 
in the physical child study which have not 
been touched upon, to say nothing of the 
vast field of mental activity to be studied— 
children’s interests, their ambitions, ideas, 
and emotional natures; nervous children, 
backward children, troublesome children, 
children with mental abnormities, eye- 
minded and ear-minded children, and 
numerous other conditions, each a field of 
study initself. Those who take up the work 
would find not alone a task, but a pleasure 
in studying these ‘‘ manuscripts of God.”’ 
‘*O come, let us live with our children, 

And see all the world through their eyes, 

Let us see nature’s shrine through a halo divine 
Thatwill give anew light to your soul and to mine, 
Let us with the children be wise. 


**O come, let us live with our children,.”’ 

Let us hear with their ears once again, 

The flitting of birds, the twigs the wind stirred, 
The rustle and song; now our vision is blurred, 
And our senses are blunted, O men! 


‘*O come, let us live with our children,’’ 

And go down to the deep heart of things, 

The bud that will blow, the grasses that grow, 
The dancing of waters that ripple and flow, 
The call and the scent of the springs. 


“*O come, let us live with our children,’’ 

And learn from the sweet undefiled 

What loving can mean and what loving can glean, 
Before all of self is so glaringly seen 

In the innocent heart of a child. 


‘*O come, let us live with our children,’”’ 

They sing while we toil and we plod, 

They teach, while they learn, and the trusting 
we spurn, 

Is the unity, harmony, living which turn 

From earth to be blended in God. 


Dr. N. C. Schaeffer opened the discus- 
sion of the paper. He called attention to 
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the statement that the period from 3 to 4 
p. m. is the second best period of the day 
for study, and suggested that the ex- 
planation might be found in the fact that 
the statistics are presumably of German 
origin and so due to a custom prevalent 
there of resting between the hours of 12 
and 3. 

Supt. J. W. Sweeney, of Ridgeway, 
Elk co., spoke of the prevalence of head- 
aches among the pupils of the public 
schools. In a number of cases the cause 
was traced to defective eyesight. In too 
many cases teachers pay too little atten- 
tion to the eyesight of pupils. One cause 
of defective eyesight is doubtless the fre- 
quent change of eye-focus produced by 
copying exercises from the blackboard. 
Following out this suggestion Supt. 
Sweeny attempted to discover whether 
the same be true of superintendents’ ex- 
aminations. The result of the experi- 
ment was that when the questions were 
written on the board, headache was com- 
plained of; when printed questions were 
used, no complaint was heard. 

‘The Chairman then introduced Dr. 
Henry F. Goddard, Professor of Pedagogy 
of the State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., who read the following paper on 


CHILD STUDY FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
TEACHERS. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss the value of child-study. That is no 
longer a debatable question. As Prof. Gal- 
breath has said, ‘‘The child-study move- 
ment is more than a scientific awakening, 
it is a great educational revival, in which 
the hearts of parents and teachers are being 
purified through the holy fires of a regener- 
ated love and newly consecrated devotion to 
the rights of childhood.”’ 

I shall not even stop to notice the sup- 
posedly impregnable position of those who 
are wont to utter in omniscient tones and 
with an air of superior intelligence that 
scathing rebuke, ‘‘fad.’’ Doubtless child- 
Study has been a fad; but any movement 
that has a recognized position in at least 
two-thirds of the States of the Union, as well 
as in Europe, India, Hawaii, Japan and 
South America, that has a literature of more 
that nine hundred titles, and after twenty 
years is more vigorous than at any time in 
its history, is surely not merely a fad. And 
whoever tries to so dispose of it in that way 
simply displays his ignorance of his unfor- 
tunate ability to perceive but one phase of 
the subject. 

There is, however, some excuse for the 
lack of appreciation of child-study in the 
public schools. This comes from two 
‘sources: First, a confusion of methods; and 
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second, the absence frequently of immediate 
tangible results. 

There are at least three kinds of child- 
study, which we may conveniently desig- 
nate as psychological, scientific and peda- 

ogical. The first is such as is carried on 

y the psychologist and consists mainly of 
delicate measurements. The second is the 
careful scientific study of large masses of 
data by trained experts. While the third 
includes all the every-day observation by 
teacher and parent. It happens that the 
first and second are much more in evidence 
than the third, and hence in the minds of 
many people they stand for the whole field. 
And such people rightly claim that the 
average public school teacher is not fitted 
for that kind of work, and any results ob- 
tained would be untrustworthy. It will also 
be said by many a successful teacher, that 
they have a/ways studied children in this 
third sense. And this is perfectly true. 
What we ask is that we may extend and or- 
ganize that very kind of child-study which 
these teachers have always practiced; to en- 
able all to do pected we what a few have 
done unconsciously. 

As the title of this paper suggests, I pro- 
pose to recommend child study for the 29,- 
ooo teachers (nearly) in Pennsylvania. It 
is needless to say that I do not refer to the 
first or the second kind of child-study. 

Let us ask what is the great need of the 
public school teacher, and what the prob- 
ability that child-study will help her? 

Prof. Barnes has said that there are three 
kinds of knowledge necessary to the teacher, 
which he designates as knowledge of the 
‘* stuff,’’ the ‘‘tools,’’ and an ‘‘ ideal.’’ The 
“ stuff’ is the child. The ‘‘tools’’ com- 
a everthing that is or can be used to 

ring the child to perfection. The ‘‘ideal’’ 
is what the teacher purposes to make out of 
the child. Now it is the ‘a gar of those 
who train teachers to give them a knowledge 
of the ‘‘ tools’’—subjects, eepenee, meth- 
ods, etc., alsoanideal. But for the ‘‘stuft’’ 
we can only teach them ow to get the 
knowledge. The actual knowledge must be 
acquired by them in their own schools. 

I apprehend that if there is one thing 
needed by our teachers, it is a knowledge of 
the child—his physical condition and possi- 
bilities, as well as his mental and moral 
status. The teacher also needs, especially 
in rural districts, a greater professional 
Spirit, more originality and sense of power 
and culture which comes from having dis- 
covered something for one’s self, or having 
done something that contributes to the sum 
of human pundahan. Many a teacher needs 
to be waked up and pulled out of ruts. 
Most teachers need more sympathy for 
pupils. These are but few of the needs of 
our teachers, yet what a marvellous trans- 
formation would come over our schools could 
all teachers be helped to higher standards in 
these particulars! Let us see how child- 
study will affect the situation. 
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Suggest to the teacher some definite lines 
of observation; put into her hands a sylla- 
bus; show her some of the many questions 
to which we need answers, and to which she 
can contribute; show her that this work will 
make her school more successful without 
adding to her cares. She will take up the 
work with zeal, and, once begun, the results 
she obtains will be more than sufficient to 
keep up her interest. 

But some will argue that the results will 
be of no value. It is probably true that from 
a scientific standpoint they will be of little 
value, or at least she will be unable to make 
use of them, but vesu/¢s in this sense we are 
not looking for. I care not if all the material 
is worthless. A result has been obtained 
which is of the utmost value, the instant 

ou have induced that teacher to think of 

er individual pupils more than she has 
been accustomed to think. She will be a 
better teacher, brighter, more interested and 
more sympathetic. There will be a different 
‘*tone’’ to the school. Gradually the most 
old-fashioned teacher will modify her prac- 
tice as new ideas which she has discovered 
come to her. Every superintendent knows 
that he may suggest to such a teacher many 
changes and as often as he comes, and they 
are not heeded. But set her to discovering 
for herself, and the miracle is wrought. 

Now this reflex effect upon the teacher, 
which comes from consciously studying the 
child, is of inestimable value. Ifchild study 
accomplished and could accomplish no more 
than this, it would justify its existence. 
But more can be done even by the most 
poorly qualified rural teacher. Take, for 
example, the physical side—tests for defect- 
ive sight and hearing, adenoid growths, etc. 
Any teacher can apply them with the result 
that she will not only have greater sympa- 
thy for the children, but will be able in 
many cases positively to help them. 

Is it needed? Statistics show that my- 
opia or short-sightedness affects from 4 to 
80 per cent. of school children, increasing 
as we go up the grades. Astigmatism was 
found in 64 per cent. of the children in one 
school. From 20 to 33 per cent. of school 
children suffer from defective hearing, too 
slight to be discovered without test, yet 
sufficient to seriously interfere with the 
best work in school. 

Now apply these figures to the 1,152,352 
pupils in Pennsylvania, and ask the ques- 
tion, How eed of the hundreds of thous- 
ands of probable defectives have ever been 
discovered or had any consideration shown 
them? Yet if teachers were once aroused 
to look for these conditions every one of 
these children might at least feel that they 
had the poner of the teacher; some 
could be so seated in the room as to favor 
them, while still others might be completely 
cured by the help of the a yenveng 

I need not mention the many ways in 
which mental conditions may be tested and 
studied. You are all familiar with them. 
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Hundreds of questionnaires have been is- 
sued, many of which could be used by the 
rural teacher with great benefit to herself and 
her school, if not to science—and it will be 
remembered that I am basing my argument 
at present on this reflex benefit to the 
teacher, and am not regarding the scientific 
value of the results. And yet the scientific 
results are not to be wholly disregarded, tor 
they would be considerable. It is found 
that many comparatively untrained teach- 
ers are able rapidly to pick up the more ac- 
curate methods and make valuable studies. 
As an illustration note the following 
study made by a member of the Senior Class 
in the West Chester Normal School. Her 
topic was ‘‘ School from a Child’s Point of 
View. Thinking she would not get a free 
expression if she asked the children directly 
what they thought of their school, she put 
it indirectly by telling them ot a boy who 
teased his mother to be allowed to stay at 
home from school. Then she asked the chil- 
dren to tell what they thought was the 
reason Willie did not want to go to school. 
It was believed that the child would give as 
reasons those things which were uppermost 
in hisown mind. Through the kindness of 
Supt. Joncs and his teachers, this was sub- 
mitted to 62 West Chester children. I give 
a summary of the answers received, and 
meager and ‘‘untrustworthy”’ as they are, 
settling nothing, they yet arouse questions 
that are healthy and suggestive. Any 
teacher could not fail to be helped by know- 
ing that the boys and girls in her school 
answered such questions in this way. 
Reasons for Willie’s wanting to stay at 
home, as given by 31 boys and 31 girls. 


No. No. 
Boys. Girls. 
Lessons hard and afraid of examina- 

OR gd: 8 om kw Ke. Oa BS 14 23 
Outside attractions. ....... 16 12 
Disliked remaining after school. . 15 Ce) 
Teacher was cross. .....-+.-. 12 6 
Feared punishment. ....... 9 6 
Uncomfortable schoolroom. ... 3 4 


Take the tourth item: however unpleasant 
the fact, yet how valuable if the fact existed, 
for the teacher to know that she was con- 
sidered cross. And note too that the teacher 
knowing what pupils have given this 
answer, is able to know whether the child 
has expressed his own feeling, and if so to 
guard that point in future. Thesenior who 
made the study drew her own lessons from 
it and wrote an interesting and valuable 
thesis. 

Now it is only a step from such work as 
this to work that has decided scientific 
value. Even this cannot but impress the 
teacher with the realization that in dealing 
with children we are within the realm of 
law. While individual differences are 


strong—and child study brings this fact 
home to us as nothing else does—yet behind 
it all there is a law of child nature which 
we can bank upon when once we have com- 
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prehended it. It is no longer a hit-or-miss 
process. As Prof. Barnes expresses it: 
‘‘This conception raises the teacher from 
the position of a patcher of personalities to 
a co-partnership with the Divine Spirit in 
the development of a law-abiding soul in a 
law-abiding universe.”’ 

We have seen that in addition to the 
reflex benefit to the teacher from simply 
doing child study work, the thing done 
meres, in many cases have value. 

There is still another valuable effect of 
child study upon the teacher. Interest 
once aroused will lead to professional read- 
ing of a kind and with a_purpose that will 
make it marvellously efficient tor broader 
culture. 

Child Study has accomplished much to- 
ward two most desirable reforms. It has 
created a new bond between husband and 
wife; it has made children welcome in many 
a home of refinement where formerly they 
entered only by accident. And, secondly, 
it has brought teacher and parent together 
as never before. The effect of this upon our 
education and upon our whole civilization, 
it is difficult to estimate. 

The child has begun to receive something 
of the consideration which rightly belongs 
toit. There are, however, many signs that 
the work has only begun. Many people still 
think more of cats and dogs than they do of 
children. This must be because they see 
more in acat than they do in achild,and that 
in turn is because they have never studied 
child life. 

When all the children of the land arecared 
for, and being trained in accordance with 
our highest ideals, and when thousands of 
dollars are not expended in giving to brutes 
comforts and luxuries for which they were 
never created, and which rightly belong to 
the child; then will ove of the strong argu- 
ments for child-study be gone. But that is 
not yet; and as long as these practices con- 
tinue, all who believe in the destiny and 
have at heart the welfare of the human race, 
are bound to do their utmost to promote the 
—_ and intelligent appreciation of child 

ife. 

Now, before referring to what scientific 
child-study has accomplished and still has 
to do, I want to make a suggestion based on 
the preceding consideration of the value of 
child study to the 29,000 Pennsylvania teach- 
ers. And that suggestion is for an organ- 
ization. It must be evident that very little 
of the benefits I have mentioned can come 
to the teachers of the State without help. 
Allthe reasons which are urged for all or- 
ganized effort in these days of organization 
apply to the present question. ith a view 
to ascertaining the condition of child study 
organizations in the various States, I senta 
letter to each State Superintendent, asking 
for the desired information. I present a 
summary of the answers: Of the 31 States 
replying, 10 have State organizations, viz.: 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Indi- 
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ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas and California. Five have strong 
local organizations, viz.: Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Colorado, Missouri and Utah. In 
some of the rest, sparseness of population 
was assigned as the reason for no organiza- 
tion. 

One of the questions asked was the opin- 
ion of the State Superintendent as to the 
value of the organization. In States where 
no organization exists, those who answered 
this question believe that it would be a good 
thing for the State. In those States having 
an organization the opinion is universally 
favorable. The following are some of thr 
expressions: ‘‘ Has stimulated better under- 
standing of children and broader sym- 
pathy;’’ ‘‘ No doubt as to its value;’’ ‘‘ Has 
proved a great stimulus;’’ ‘‘ Leads teachers 
to consider the qualities and peculiarities 
of children;’’ ‘‘ Unifying the educational 
leaders of the State;’’ ‘Interests teachers 
in the individuality of children;’ ‘Of 
value in arousing interest of teachers in 
children.”’ 

These Associations have no connection 
with the public school system. In several 
states however—notably New York—there 
is a Child Study division in the State De- 
partment of Education. All these have 
abundantly justified their existence. The 
Board of Education of Chicago has alsp 
established a Department of Child Study 
which is reported to be of great value. 
Thus the argument from experience is on 
the side of an organization for Child Study. 
since all such organizations have proved 
successful and helpful. 

Now, true to my topic, I have called at- 
tention to the value of Child Study for 
every teacher in Pennsylvania. I have con- 
fined myself to one phase of Child Study 
because of my feeling that it is too little 
appreciated. I think this one phase—the 
kind of Child Study that will be helpful to 
29,000 teachers and more than a million 
pupils, to say nothing of parents, demands 
—— —— be formed. 

ave said nothing of the scientific side 
as to what Child Study has done and what 
it must do for exact pedagogy. What it 
has done is of vast importance, though 
small in comparison to what is to be accom- 
plished. — 

There is scarcely a thing that we do in 
school work—no method of teaching or of 
discipline—that we are absolutely certain is 
correct, the best method; nothing in prac- 
tice that we may not doubt or question. 
Careful scientific study of the child is the 
only thing that can ever solve these prob- 
lems and put us on a foundation that can- 
not be shaken. There are in Pennsylvania 
many persons interested in, and abije to do 
this more accurate Child Study work which 
shall give the results that are so much 
called for. We owe it to ourselves, we owe 
it to our State, and we owe it to the cause 
of education, to organize ourselves and push 
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the work to the greatest extent possible. 
There are doubtless some difficulties, but 
there are enormous benefits to humanity 
involved, and surely a way can be discov- 
ered to overcome the difficulties. Let us in 
Pennsylvania take our place in this new 
renaissance and throw our weight on the 
side of higher appreciation of childhood and 
a determined stand for a better pedagogy. 

Commenting on the paper, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer remarked that the fates seemed 
now to be propitious for the establish- 
ment of a Child Study Department of the 
new Educational Association. He then 
offered the following resolutions, which 
were seconded, and after some discussion 
adopted. 

Resolved, That Dr. Goddard, Prof. Dea- 
trick, and Miss Johnson be appointed a 
committee from this Round Table to make 
overtures to the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association for the recognition of a De- 
partment of Child Study. 

That after recognition these persons shall 
constitute an executive committee to pre- 
pare a pro ramme for a department meetin 
to be held next year in Philadelphia, an 
that they prepareand submit for adoption at 
said meeting a Constitution and By Laws 
for the permanent organization of the De- 
partment. 

Further discussion of the papers was 
pleasantly and profitably continued by 
Dr. John S. Stahr, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, and others. 

Dr. Goddard was named for President, 
and Prof. Deatrick for Secretary of the 
new Department when recognized by the 
Association, and the Round Table ad- 
journed. 


tin 
—_ 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 








HIS Conference was well attended, 
there being about one hundred mem- 
bers present. As announced, it was in 
charge of Prof. Chas. H. Albert, of 
Bloomsburg Normal School, to whose 
kindness we are indebted for these notes. 
In opening the meeting the chairman 
stated his view to be that three years is 
quite enough for the formal study of 
Geography, and these should come in 
what is usually thought of as the upper 
intermediate or lower grammar grades. 
Before this period of formal study should 
be given much supplementary reading 
and liberal periods for map study, or, if 
you please, /earning to read a map. Fol- 


lowing the period of formal study should 
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come in the upper grammar gradesand the 
first year of the high school, additional 
supplementary reading; as based on 
Physiography and Elementary Geology. 

This last thought seemed new to many 
in the Conference, and was heartily 
endorsed as being fruitful of cultivating 
the desire and habit of regular reading. 

After the introduction of the topics by 
the chairman, the entire body was turned 
into a query meeting, and many sensible 
and very practical questions were asked 
and answered. 

Prof. Wm. Noetling gave some very 
thoughtful advice in the matter of in- 
struction in this very important subject. 

It was apparently the unanimous 
opinion that: we need better texts in 
Geography than any now on the market, 
books that shall omit about half the 
matter now given, and present only— 
both in the map work and in the text— 
such matter as is important and interest- 
ing to the pupil. 

The conference was voted by those 
present satisfactory in every respect. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 








HE City and Borough Superintendents 

met in council in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium, the Round Table being in 
charge of Supt. James M. Coughlin, of 
Wilkesbarre, who after a few introduc- 
tory remarks presented the first question 
for discussion, ‘‘Should the work of 
school children be limited to the actual 
hours of attendance at school? Is it not 
advisable to leave home study voluntary, 
and give opportunity to use their time in 
general reading and other lines of gen- 
eral culture ?’’ 


HOME STUDY. 


Supt: J. W. Canon, of New Castle, 
thought in the higher grades there ought 
to be some home study. Pupils who do 
not acquire the habit of independent 
study at home will not amount to much 
as students. 

Principal H. H. Spayd, Minersville, 
would keep the books and slate at school 
for the first two years, after that give as 
much home work as was necessary. 
Study under the guidance of the teacher 
is more profitable than alone. More 
attention should be given to family life 
and home duties in the hours out of 
school ; we must not educate away from 
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work. Home study has some indirect 
value in keeping children off the streets. 

Supt. Canon: Parents help the chil- 
dren at home, and when the work is be- 
yond their range, they think it too hard 
for the child. It may be best not to 
have arithmetic done at home. 

Supt. D. S. Keith, of Altoona, differed 
on that—arithmetic should be prepared at 
home. No doubt there is sometimes too 
much work given to be done out of 
school. It is a mistake to prescribe how 
many hours shall be used, but there ought 
to be some home study, Of course gen- 
eral reading must not be neglected. 

Supt. Coughlin: We should aim in our 
daily programme to have each day’s work 
completed in the hours of school. Work 
at home should be voluntary, and more 
power is developed. We are often told 
that our strongest men are the product of 
of the country schools, where no home 
study is prescribed. When children get 
on the streets, there is fault in the home 
which the school cannot reach. Perhaps 
we give too much school time to recita- 
tion instead of preparation. We keep 
children working at problems which no 
longer require effort, and so lose the 
training which comes only by effort. 
The question is whether by using every 
moment of the school day to the best 
advantage we might not get the day’s 
work done in school hours. Nine-tenths 
of the work sent home is arithmetic, and 
often children are kept working till nine 
o’clock or half past, when they ought to 
go to sleep at eight. He would have no 
home study below the grammar grade. 
Of course, home study is popular, and we 
cannot get rid of it by heroic measures, 
nor at all unless we have the confidence 
of the people. All of us have been sur- 
prised at the lack of general culture in 
some who have gone to the end of the 
high school course. We must be careful 
not to limit the field and opportunity for 
this general culture. We would get 
better results from five hours’ work on 
this general study than from seven not so 
directed. He believed general culture 
was the line on which to work to secure 
better scholars as well as. broader minds. 

Supt. R. T. Adams, of Lebanon, said 
there were many children who if not 
given something to do at home would be 
found on the street. He believes many 
a boy was saved by having something to 
doat home. He believes in home study, 
and thinks it does good in many ways. 
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Supt. J. K. Gotwals, Norristown, said 
be did not discourage the taking home 
of books, except possibly arithmetics. 
He would give pupils books to take home 
and read if they had none; this would 
please both child and parent. We must 
not rob childhood of its pleasures; and 
when text-books are taken home volun- 
tarily it is from a sense of duty and not 
for pleasure. It is a difficult problem to 
give each one just what he should have. 

Supt. Coughlin: Where you have 
seven periods for recitation and only two 
for preparation, the proportion is wrong. 
Of course there is no scholarship that 
does not come of ‘‘digging,’’ but we 
should give more attention to preparing 
lessons in school hours. 

Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, said 
we might profitably ask ourselves what 
is a fair day’s work for a child in any 
given grade? A good deal of time is 
wasted in mere dawdling over books in 
school, even under the teacher’s eye. If 
a child does six hours’ honest work, we 
ought to be satisfied. If we could stop 
the waste we should not need much 
study out of school. As things are, a 
couple of hours’ evening study may be 
needed in the upper grades. 

Supt. Mackey : Some think it better to 
scatter the work over more time, with 
intervals of rest, than to make it so inten- 
sive and shorten the lessons. If outside 
work is assigned, no more should be given 
than the average child can do in two 
hours. 

Supt. Keith: If we are believed to give 
too much home work, let us get at the 
consensus of opinion as to what is a pro- 
per proportion. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


The next question proposed was 
whether the programme for graduation 
exercises should be made up of persons 
not members of the graduating class, ex- 
cept those in which all members may par- 
ticipate. 

Supt. Keith said when you have a 
class of 40, requiring too much time for 
all to speak, it is best to choose represen- 
tatives according to standing. No doubt 
some of the audience would rather hear 
some eloquent and popular man, but the 
high school boys and girls hold the atten- 
tion of the majority. It might be well to 
give a half day to the class representa- 
tives, and the other half to an orator. 

Principal Spayd: Twelve is our high- 
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est number in the graduating class; they 
all take part, and no one else; public in- 
terest centers in the exercises, and it is 
doubtful if any other arrangement would 
please the citizens as well. Have the 
whole class speak if you can. 

Supt. Mackey: Perhaps nothing the 
pupil does in his school life is of higher 
value to him than the preparation for 
these public exercises. He would assign 
to each some part that would bring out 
special talent. It would be better to hear 
all, even if you took up two days. 

Supt. Adams: That would be all right 
if you could hold the interest of the peo- 
ple for the two days. Of course, the 
parents and friendsof the graduates would 
be with you. 

Dr. W. L. Balentine: How about the 
speeches that are written by somebody 
else, and you know it? It has been well 
said that the American people like to be 
humbugged, and they get their wish on 
graduation day. [Applause. ] 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


The next two questions on the pro- 
gramme were passed over and the last 
taken up—‘‘Should not the law be so 
amended respecting the tenure of service 
of a teacher as to make such service con- 
tinuous after the teacher’s work has been 
adjudged efficient and of high profes- 
sional character by competent and disin- 
terested authority, and should not the 
dismissal of such teacher without satis- 
factory reason be regarded a misdemeanor, 
and subject to review by the court having 
jurisdiction ?”’ 

Supt. Coughlin said if the best cer- 
tificate, or the best preparation, or the 
record of most efficient work secured the 
best place and permanency of tenure, it 
would be a great stimulus to improve- 
ment in scholarship and skill. 

Supt. Adams: Sometimes the trouble 
is the other way—how to shorten the 
tenure of office, and get rid of teachers 
who ought to be turned out. In the 
towns there is not as frequent change as 
there ought to be; the incompetent and 
especially the superannuated always 
have abundance of public sympathy in 
their plea for ‘‘ one year more.”’ 

Supt. Keith: As Dr. Balliet used to 
say ‘‘ the poor (teachers) we have always 
with us.’”? [Laughter.] And when 


directors do get keyed up to going out- 
side the community for better teachers, 
the public whom they are trying to serve 
sometimes elect them out of office. 
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Supt. McGinnes : There are two sides 
to this. I had an applicant recently, a 
lady who had taught eight consecutive 
years in one county. On further inquiry 
it was found there were eight suc- 
cessive schools [laughter], and the cer- 
tificate was not a very good one now. 
Long tenure may not always be a good 
thing. How would life tenure for super- 
intendents work? Might we not grow 
less active and morecareless? The same 
holds good of teachers. 

Supt. Coughlin: If a competent com- 
mission examine the work of a teacher 
and find it good and efficient, she should 
not be removed, unless moral defect is 
shown. It is not right that a couple of 
hundred capable teachers should suffer 
from undeserved anxiety before every 
election. If we want high ideals and 
proper preparation for teaching, the 
tenure of office should be reasonably 
permanent. 

At the close of this discussion the 
Round Table adjourned. 





ART EDUCATION. 





The Conference on Art Education-was 
held in the Washington Building, and 
was well attended. Our notes are fur- 
nished by Mr. Harold D. Pyott. 

Miss H. Elizabeth Carleton, of Mount 
Carmel, acted as Chairman, and in open- 
ing the conference said: 


There are many difficulties in teaching 
drawing. To obviate these many manuals 
exist, many methods have sprung up. 
Some teachers teach vertical and horizontal 
and so on in arithmetic classes. Again, in 
geography and history they make use of 
the picture lesson. Onecan do a great deal 
for the child by teaching it to search for 
pictures. The same method may be pur- 
sued in teaching the various colors, etc. 
By guiding and encouraging them we im- 
part to them our own enthusiasm, the only 
thing which makes the work of value to the 
pupil. 

The element of color is the most charming 
one tochildren. In acertain school where 
the interest in drawing work was apt to 
lag, since color was introduced pupils and 
teachers have both grown enthusiastic. 

A teacher that I know of gave great pains 
to a particular lesson and was disappointed, 
felt it to be a failure. But she expected too 
much from the small children. We must 
not expect to teach in the public schools as 
we would in a school of art. We are 
limited in method and results. Our great- 
est aim is to train the mind, heart and hand. 


Miss Potter being unable to be present, 
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her paper was read by Miss M. Lizzie 
Wood on the question, 


HOW CAN A SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING BEST 
AID THE GRADE TEACHER ? 


This is a question which comes often to 
every earnest supervisor, and as I have 
searched for an answer, I have concluded to 
tell you what I have found most helpful to 
our teachers. Each city has its own pecu- 
liar conditions, and one must put her- 
self in the right relationship to these. 
In Johnstown, I am able to visit each 
school-room but once in five weeks, on 
account of teaching afternoons in the high 
school. I mention this, as it may help you 
to understand better what follows. 

First of all I should say, make the draw- 
ing helpful. A drawing supervisor should 
have as thorough a knowledge of the course 
of study as possible, so that the drawing 
may be a help to the regular work. If the 
—_ teacher understands that her drawing 
essons are going to help her class make 
their grade more easily at the end of the 
term, she will try harder, and see ‘‘ more 
use in it.’’ There is great danger that 
teachers feel that supervisors look for tech- 
nique —_ when it is the full development 
of the child we are seeking. 

If the drawing does not teach the pupil to 
be neat, careful in arrangement of lan- 
guage, papers, etc., it has not accom- 
oor its whole aim, nor is it helpful. So 

should say one of the aids to be given 
would be to so plan the drawing that it 
correlates with the regular work, and helps 
it. We try to do this by having the 
teacher make a drawing lesson once or 
twice a week from the nature work. The 
picture study, historic ornament, etc., are 
used as material for compositions. After 
the compositions are furnished the pupils, 
often design covers, and so on, making 
things work together. 

To aid the grade teacher, it is necessary 
for the supervisor to be definite, concise, 
and considerate in the laying out of work. 
In my own work, I have schedules printed 
every three months os in a general 
way the work to be covered during that 
time. In the primary grades where no 
books are used, I find it necessary to make 
the plans much more definite than in the 
higher grades. These outlines serve to 
keep us together, and help teachers to know 
what is expected. 

After the schedules are printed, the 
teachers meet with me by grades, and we 
discuss the work outlined. When new 
work is to be taken up, I give fully what I 
consider the best method in presenting the 
lesson, always showing pupils’ work to il- 
lustrate. This last I feel is essential. 
Teachers always ask if it is pupils’ work, 
and if it is, it helps them to establish a 
standard toward which to work. When 
possible I give teachers work to carry to 
their own school-rooms. Pupils like to see 
what others have done. 
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At these meetings, we often determine 
which lesson or lessons the teachers wish 
me to help them with at my next visit. 
By knowing this, I am able to carry ma- 
terials to explain and illustrate my lesson, 
thus making it more helpful. 

At the time of the grade meeting, I put 
up work gathered from the city, being sure 
that teachers can see the work done in the 
grade below and the grade above their own. 
This comparison of work is of greatest im- 
portance. ‘‘If Miss So-and-so can accom- 
plish that with her class, why can’t I ?’’ 

Besides the city work, when possible I 
get work from other cities and have teach- 
ers study it. This past year, I have felt 
that I have — into quite a beggar, 
but as a source of inspiration and help I 
know of nothing better than this seeing of 
work done by others. I always try to get 
work which is better than our own, so that 
our ideals may be lifted. 

Just here may I say that one of the great- 
est aids a supervisor can give is this spirit 
of inspiration, helpfulness, and good cheer. 
It is our mission and privilege. Fortu- 
nately for us as supervisors, we have a 
study to teach which is fascinating to 
pupils. Few there are who do not like it, 
and knowing this, I believe in making the 
most of it. Few lives have too oak joy 
and happiness, and when children enjoy the 
drawing, it makes me happy and glad to 
teach them. 

If a teacher has found the month’s work 
hard, pupils are a little discouraged, try to 
find something good in the work done, 
— it out, and give the most interesting, 

appy lesson you can think of. I always 
go prepared for these places, and find many 
of them; but perhaps, by producing from 
my portfolio a beautiful picture, talking a 
few moments, and promising to leave it for 
a month that pupils may learn about it, I 
turn to the hard D ape and it is passed over 
and teacher an ape are ready to try 
another month. I: cannot emphasize this 
aid too much, fora — spirit counts, and 
without the love and enthusiasm of the 
pupils and teachers the work would be 
uninteresting indeed. 

Along with this, I would always be 
honest and frank in regard to the work. If 
the teacher has not done well, tell her so, 
but no one else. Establish a spirit of con- 
fidence between you and your teachers, and 
ee work will grow, and you will be a 

elper. 

At my visit I always look over all work 
done since my previous visit, and take 
some. Teachers usually save what they 
consider the best from the work so that I 
may judge of their standards. Where indi- 
vidual pupils have shown marked improve- 
ment, I like to see the work, also. There is 
mem 2 of always taking the same child’s 
work, for there are always a few who excel, 
but with a little care this can be avoided. 

One other thing which has been most 
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helpful to us has been the actual doing of 
the work by teachers themselves. Few 
teachers have had any technical training, 
so that often they do not know what is 
required, nor do they know the proper use 
of materials. Classes for teachers are 
formed Saturday mornings and certain 
evenings after school, and the teachers 
come to me for work. This past year I 
have had large classes in water-color, and 
the difference in the work done by these 
teachers after doing the work themselves is 
very marked. The work is purely optional, 
so no one feels it a burden. These classes 
have been very happy in that we have come 
to know each other well, and teachers have 
more confidence in their ability to present 
the work. 

Perhaps I have not given you what would 
be the best aids for you and your teachers, 
but I hope that some suggestion may be 
gleaned to helpthe work. I regret very much 
that it is not my pleasure to be with you, 
and meet you as fellowteachers. I havethe 
drawing work very much at heart, and hope 
it may grow in our state of Pennsylvania. 


Miss L. B. Staley (Bryn Mawr): I find 
that my own teachers can do mechanical 
work very well, but free-hand work seems 
to puzzle them; so it is with perspective. 
I visit my schools once a week. My 
teachers claim that they cannot give the 
time to preparing their free-hand work. 

Miss Carleton: I have met with the 
difficulty in teaching perspective, but I 
think I expect too much in the lower 
grades. I teach perspective with two 
pencils, holding them up until they coin- 
cide with the lines of the book or other 
object to be drawn, and then examine 
the position of the pencils, the relation 
they bear to each other. 

Miss Staley: But so often the teachers 
themselves do not appreciate the defects 
in their own free-hand work. 

Miss Carleton: It must be made plain 
to them first. I often find an open door a 
useful illustration of perspective and 
diminishing points. . ‘ 

Miss Staley: My teachers, I find, can 
get up great interest with colored pencils. 
Higher up they have the added interest 
of mixing. Again in the autumn work 
we have the colored leaves. In spring 
we portray the plants in their natural 
color. I do not care much for paper 


work, although it is useful. 

In response to an inquiry as to how 
much time Miss Staley gave to drawing, 
she replied that the time must vary with 
the nature of the work, but that usually 
an hour and a half a week was devoted 
to the branch. 
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E. C. Drawbaugh: I like the expression 
of reaching the mind and heart through 
the eye. The teachers themselves often 
do not see that there is something to 
draw. How would you go about getting 
the pupils to see this? 

Miss Carleton: I draw before them, ex- 
plaining each movement as I go along. 
I call it thinking aloud. I try to ex- 
plain all that they do not see. 

Miss Staley: In the free-hand work, do 
you first find out what the children can do, 
or do you first explain the difficult things? 

Miss Carleton: Sometimes one, some- 
times the other. Sometimes it is wasting 
time to let them go ahead alone; some- 
times it is best to help them over what I 
know to be a hard place. 

In answer toa question of Mr. Chas. 
H. Kilbourne, of Boston, whether she 
believed in the use of practice paper be- 
fore going to the drawing book proper, 
Miss Carleton said she could never make 
up her mind which of these methods 
brings about the best results. She had 
seen them both produce good results. 

Miss Pott (Williamsport): I think that 
after they have put their work on prac- 
tice paper they are apt to lose their 
enthusiasm. In our schools we use no 
books whatever. 

Miss Staley: My pupils take especial 
delight in their finished books. They 
treasure them highly. 

Mr. Kilbourne: I don’t like that term 
practice work. It suggests the idea of 
the work being done over and over. We 
must avoid this. Pupils get tired of 
repetition of the same lesson. If the 
lesson must be repeated we should vary 
the form of it. I do not quite fully agree 
with the idea of putting the work into a 
book. I believe in the drawing book as 
a sketch-book. I would advise the draw- 
ing of the same thing in several forms on 
the same page if possible. As to the 
time given to drawing, I agree with Miss 
Staley that the time must vary. Thetime 
will average an hour and a half a week. 

The question was asked as to how long 
the drawing course should continue, and 
whether the drawing lessons should al- 
ternate with the writing. 

Mr. Kilbourne: I have tried the method 
of giving the drawing course part of the 
year and then devoting the rest to writ- 
ing, but prefer the method of alternate 
drawing and writing. 

There being no further discussion, Miss 
Carleton adjourned the conference. 
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HE conference on Primary Schools 
was conducted by Miss Mary H. 
Adams of Bethlehem. Over fifty teach- 
ers were in attendance. Our report is 
furnished by Miss Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Miss Emily Bishop of Bethlehem read 
the following paper: 


‘(THE FIRST YEAR IN SCHOOL: WHAT IT 
SHOULD DO FOR THE CHILD.”’ 


Hundreds and hundreds of péople think 
that teaching school is easy—and especially 
the little children, why that seems nothin 
at all! Yes, it would be easy if we woul 
have to teach only reading, writing and 
numbers. But all sides of the child’s life 
must be developed; he must receive a moral, 
physical and intellectual education; and I 
think the first year teacher has the most 
difficult part to fulfill, for she has to reach, 
coax and nourish the timid little home 
plants, and her mistakes may produce crip- 

led or thwarted characters. To me the 

st way to a So through all these 
difficulties is to begin the school year with 
a noble purpose and keep as happy, child- 
like and stout-hearted as possible. The 
more child-like and closer a first year 
teacher can get to her boys and girls, the 
easier and happier will be her work. The 
final test will be, not what we have done, 
not what we have believed, not what we 
have achieved, but according to the number 
of cups of cold water we have given in the 
name of Christ. 

Of course we must teach the little folks 
truth, honesty., love’ and patriotism; we 
must appeal to and strengthen their imag- 
inations; we must teach them to use pure, 
aor language; but. as far as character 

uilding and the eultural side of their edu- 
cation are concerned, the most important 
things to be taught are obedience and re- 
spect, kindness, unselfishness, thoughtful- 
ness for others, happiness and contentment. 
If these are firmly'impressed upon imma- 
ture minds, strong and beautiful characters 
will be the result. 

How many children know what obedience 
is? Isit their fault? No, they have never 
been taught to obey. Their parents think- 
ing it a kindness, do not exact it, and when 
they do itis in sort of a dilatory manner 
that their commands are heeded. So 
naturally the little tots come to school with 
a serious habit to overcome. I like to be- 

in to teach the children to obey the first 

ay of school, for the sooner they know 
that obedience is required of them the better 
it is for them and me. Now, to obtain obe- 


dience we do not have to be tyrants. First 
of alt we should strive to develop a person- 
ality that will attract little children and 
then be firm—firm as the rocks of Gibraltar 
—but gentleness, love and sympathy must 
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radiate from us as the sunbeams radiate 
from the sun. With these conditions the 
children will learn obedience unconsciously. 
You all know how dearly the little ones 
love to help their teachers. Tell them they 
are helping you when they do as you Say, 
and see how quick they are to try to he P 
you the most. I often say, ‘‘ Now, chil- 
dren, I wonder how many of you would 
like to help me this afternoon?’’ Instantly 
every little hand is up, and they are ready 
to begin at once. Of course, only those 
with strong will power are successful the 
first time; but by keeping continually at it 
the children with little will power become 
stronger and stronger, and finally they will 
obey unconsciously and cheerfully. 
Emerson says: ‘‘ Who has more soul than 
I masters me, though he shall not raise his 
finger. Round him I must revolve by the 
gravitation of spirit. Who has lessI rule 
with like facility.’’ How full of truth that 
is for us. How whole-souled, true and 
strong we must strive to be, and what high 
ideals we should have in that direction. 
After obedience has been secured and the 
children realize that the teacher is at the 
head of affairs, there will be good-will and 
peace in abundance. And best of all, out 
of obedience will grow respect, which is so 
much lacking in the children of to-day. 
The French in speaking of a charming 
woman say she has ‘‘a cultivated intellect 
and acultivated heart.’’ A cultivated heart 
—how little attention we pay to that organ 
in ——— to the time and care expended 
upon the intellect. But some teachers may 
say ‘‘ Must we look after the hearts of our 
cnildren?’’ Certainly. I think that is one 
of the duties of the primary teachers es- 
—- Impressions made upon childish 
earts and minds are lasting, and the oftener 
they must exercise kindness, unselfishness 
and thoughtfulness for others, the stronger 
and better prepared will they be when the 
next opportunity affords itself. ‘‘Small 
service is true service while it lasts—The 
daisy by the shadow that it casts protects 
the lingering dewdrop from the sun.’’ 
Repetition makes perfection. A kind word, 
a thonghtful deed, a self-sacrificing spirit 
to-day—a kind word, a thoughtful deed 
and a oe spirit to-morrow, will 
yield beautiful and perfect~characters if 
properly encouraged. Impress upon the 
children how one good deed promotes 
another, how thoughtfulness to-day will 
make it easier to be thoughtful to-morrow, 
and how much more sincerely pre will 
love them if they are unselfish and self- 
sacrificing. And the only way to impress 
these ideas is to take the incidents that 
occur every day in school, not by talking at 
the children. Some of the sweetest ex- 
amples come from the modest and most 
innocent little ones. We all remember 
Old Titbottom’s magic spectacles, through 
which he could read the hearts of all men. 
Sometimes he regarded them as a gift of 
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the greatest value and at times as some- 
thing he had been happier never to have 
possessed. Children do not need magic 
spectacles; cultivate their hearts and what 
is in them will respond to the same quali- 
ties in some other child’s heart. Get their 
hearts right and they will live right. 


** That which issues from the heart alone, 
Will bend the hearts of others to your own.’’ 


Who can imagine a more beautiful picture 
Ihan a group of happy children. Their 
sparkling, roguish eyes, their rosy lips and 
beaming little faces are an inspiration to 
any one. All of us as teachers have a pic- 
ture before us every day—we are the artists 
—we can make it ceful and beautiful as 
a full-blown rose, happy and bright as the 
sunshine; or dark and sombre as the black 
clouds that veil the heavens before a storm. 
My little boys and girls like to imagine they 
are sunbeams. You all know the mission 
af a sunbeam, so you can easily see how 
readily they take to the idea. They like 
rainy days because then the real sunbeams 
are hiding behind the clouds and they have 
extra work to doto keep the school-room 
bright and sunny. I oy they like to 
plsy sunbeam because they live so close to 
nature and Christ. Children are naturally 
happy. Therefore, to me, one of the 
essential things the first year of school 
should do for the child is to make and keep 
him happy and contented. Dickens says, 
“A contented spirit is the sweetness of ex- 

-fstence.’’ I am sure I do not make my 
assertion too strong when I say that hun- 
dreds of little people have their lives so 
soured at home that they do not know what 
smiles and kind words mear, Others im- 
bibe selfishness, dishonesty and vulgarity 
from the home atmosphere, so that when 
they come in contact with the well-bred 
children they arecast aside or trodden upon 
so to say, and then that wounded, unhappy 
look is bound to steal over their faces. 
The school stands next to the home, and if 
the home will not yield happiness and con- 
tentment the school must. The first-year 
teacher is the one to start the ball, and if 
she will not do her share she is sowing 
seeds of pessimism that can never be up- 
rooted. Happiness in the present will give 
a sort of reflected happiness in the future. 
We feel a smile = our lips, a warmth 
about our hearts when we remember the old 
home days with the eager, childish interests 
and hopes; the recollected pleasures and 
the abundance of fatherly and motherly 
love. Why can we not give the children 
the same pleasant recollections of school 
life. ‘‘ Memories are the landmarks of the 

t. Some gleam out like stars in the 
eary path, shedding radiance and joy ; 
some are mournful crosses, gnarled and 
withered trees.’’ The griefs and annoy- 


ances of children are very real to them, and 
many a teacher has unintentionally sounded 
chords whose plaintive melodies echo 
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through their whole school lives. In this 
connection a short German poem by Neu- 
mann comes to my mind, and if you will 
allow me I will read it : 


‘“‘Zwei K mmern hat das Herz, 
Drin wohnen 
Die Freude und der Schmerz. 


‘“Wacht Freude in der einen 
So schlummert 
Der Schmerz still in der seinen. 


‘*O Freude, habe Acht! 
Sprich leise, 
Das nicht der Schmerz erwacht!”’ 


which being translated means—The heart 
has two chambers in which dwell happiness 
and sorrow. While happiness is awake in 
the one, sorrow is quietly sleeping in 
the other. O! happiness, beware! Speak 

ntly, so that sorrow will not be awakened. 

But we must not forget the esthetical 
side of the child’s life—that too must be de- 
veloped. The most natural thing to turn 
to first is music. Music was before speech 
and is now far beyond speech; for language 
is not subtle enough to express the deepest, 
highest and tenderest longings of the 
human heart. Music is a language con- 
veying the most vivid impressions, em- 
bodying the whole range of emotions, from 
the delicate ethereal tenderness of a dream 
of love to the despairing wail of a nation 
borne down by the anguish of ultimate 
defeat. Children are full of music, and 
they will give expression to it. Our duty 
is to lead them to love and understand good 
music and to love it for its own sake. It 
seems to me there would be less wickedness 
and vulgarity in the world if more children 
were taught to appreciate good music. 
Their thoughts would be directed towards 
different channels, and by the time they 
reached young manhood and womanhood 
they would be able to understand the beau- 
tiful melodies of our great composers. And 
then music assists so much in cultivating 
the heart and forming character. 
Music leads us to nature, for nature is full 
of music. All little children are part of 
God himself, and live very close to nature. 
So we must have them bring as much of 
mother nature into the school-room as pos- 
sible. The boys and girls love nature work, 
and we must stimulate and strengthen this 
love by putting the proper spirit into our 
teaching and giving them many beautiful 
nature stories, of which we have such an 
abundance. 
Next we want the children to love good 
ictures, pictures by famous artists. Take 
or instance Thorwaldsen’s Aurora. How 
the little ones love it! They love the 
mother; they love the two little babies. 
What beautiful thoughts fill their minds as 
they gaze upon it !—purity, simplicity, love 
shine from their eyes, and they want to 
— such a picture, have it for their own 

ands. Create a desire to admire and 
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possess good pictures in the six-year olds; 
their desire will increase with their age, and 
their lives will be better and richer for it. 
‘* As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.”’ 

Also, to love good books and good litera- 
ture. We should teach the children to love 
books, to handle them carefully and not 
abuse them Appeal totheir honor, to their 

ride, and we can sow some seeds of love for 
ks. Nothing has given me as much 
pleasure as to see the way the children love 
the new Baldwin Primers. As soon as their 
work is done they have their ‘‘ pretty 
books’’ as they call them, and are as busy 
as little bees, locking at the beautiful pic- 
tures, and trying to draw or read from them. 
No wonder certain pages are full of small, 
black finger marks; the pictures represent 
so much that is near and dear to a child’s 
life. As to what stories to read to your 
children, you know best what they need 
and desire. The most popular stories with 
my children this year were ‘‘The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,’’ ‘‘ Raggylug and Molly 
Cottontail’? in Wild Animals I have Known, 
‘* The Bird’s Christmas Carol,’’ ‘‘ The Story 
of Atalanta,’’ ‘‘ The Three Bears and the 
Three Pigs.’’ After they had heard them 
one time, they begged to have them re- 
peated—one as often as the other. Then 
there are Mary D. Brine’s stories, all the 
beautiful stories in Emily Poulsson’s 
‘*Child World,’”’ ‘‘ Captain January,’’ Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book ’’—all of these we 
can read ourselves, and tell to the children, 
if not the whole story, parts of it which you 
know will interest them. When I read the 
story of ‘‘Raggylug,’’ I could scarcely 
wait until the next day to tell it to the 
children, and Rag was real to them because 
we had had a live rabbit in school a few 
days before. 

Dante’s great poem is a song of praise for 
Beatrice’s watch over his soul; she saves 
him from hell, and leads him star by star up 
into heaven. What an mg oe Be for you 
and for me! Hand in hand with the 
church and the home, we must be as faithful 
in watching over the souls of the children 
as was Beatrice. Her persistence and her 
victory are to be admired. And how much 
greater will be our victory if we will only 

ut forth the effort to save the souls of our 
oys and girls by starting them in the right 
direction! 

Now the first year of school must also 
teach the children’ to take care of their 
bodies, to save energy — in fact, to bring 
their bodies under such perfect control of 
the will that they will act instantly, cor- 
rectly and healthfully. Self control is a 
very difficult but important lesson to learn. 
Then, too, we must give them plenty of ex- 
ercise in school Allow them to run, jump 
and skip, and change their positions every 
15 or 20 minutes. Have ae health-ex- 
ercises, and periods of relaxation and per- 
iods of rest. These various methods must 
allow freedom of movement, and lead to 
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self control, otherwise they will not aid the 
physical condition of the child. 

Now as to the intellectual side. The 
branch that seems most important to me is 
reading—thought reading. Any child can 
pronounce several words in succession, but 
to get the thought that is hiddeu in these 
words is the difficult part to teach. Of 
course it takes days, weeks and even months 
before any sign of light is visible, but 
persistent effort will bring the required re- 
sults. Give the child the key with which 
to unlock the mysterious, difficult words, 
and by the end of the term short, simple 
stories are easily mastered and enjoyed. It 
is our duty to teach the children to help 
themselves. In connection with reading 
comes the teaching of poetry. ose 
poems are more beautiful, pathetic and true 
to nature than Eugene Field’s or Jean 
Ingelow’s ‘‘Seven Times One?’’ Such 
cpt we must select, and by picturing all 
the beautiful sentiments therein the little 
ones soon grasp the words and rhythm and 
the poem becomes part of themselves. In 
ten months I would rather teach two or 
three good poems well and complete than 
six or seven to be rattled through for the 
sake of reciting them. I prefer thorough- 
ness to quantity of work. 

As far as numbers are concerned I do not 
approve of much work along that line for 
the very small children. Most of it should 
be done with objects and measures. Writ- 
ing, however, is important. Large writing 
should be insisted upon, with a free easy 
movement of the arm, and the little fingers 
should hold their pens and pencils with as 
much ease as possible. Let the little ones 
acquire the habit of sitting erect yet com- 
fortably while writing, and that habit once 
formed will cling to them through life. 
Too many primary teachers have all their 
busy work written work. NowI feel that 
this is a mistake. One period for writing 
in the morning and one in the afternoon is 
sufficient, and still at the end of the term 
they must be able to write anything they 
see and occasionally express their thoughts 
in writing. Paper cutting, paper folding, 
stick and tablet laying, sentence building, 
drawing, color work, are all pleasant and 
helpful work for the children and they en-: 
joy it. And after all, should we not strive 
to get the children to love to come to school 
the first year? If we do we have gained so 
much for the teachers of the second grade. 
In all the disciplining and teaching of chil- 
dren we must direct them in the right way. 
Direct them, not suppress them. And then 
those who imbibe the proper spirit from the 
school ‘and the home will not stumble or 
falter in the great highway of life. We 
educate the boys and rig: so that they may 
live good, pure, upright lives and thus pre- 
pare them for the life to come. 

In summing up, the first year of school 
should cultivate the heart and soul of the 
child, teach him obedience and self-control, 
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fill him with an insatiate desire to acquire 
knowledge, make him as happy, modest 
and true as possible, and thus lay the 
foundations for a strong and pure character. 

Our work as primary teachers may be 
compared to that of a weaver. We must 
weave the foundation of a future, the whole 
piece of which will bear fair proportions 
and perfect figures, like those tapestries on 
which men work by inches and finish with 
their lives—or to those grand frescoes which 
poet-artists have wrought on the vaults of 
old cathedrals, grand and colossal, appear- 
ing mere daubs of carmine and azure, but 
when completed showing symmetrical and 
glorious. 


Supt. Dean, of Mt. Carmel, asked Miss 
Bishop how she got the children to use 
the free-arm movement in writing. 

Miss Bishop replied that she gave 
them a great deal of blackboard practice 
at first. Pupils also went through the 
motion of writing in the air before writ- 
ing on paper with the pencil. Describ- 
ing large circles and ellipses also devel- 
oped freedom of motion. Children who 
had not learned to write at home 
acquired the free-arm movement the 
most readily. The writing taught was 
the semi-vertical. 

Miss Lloyd, of Bucks, asked when 
writing with ink was introduced. Miss 
Bishop replied that she would like to use 
it at first if the children would not 
spatter so much ink; as it is, they are 
generally ready for that kind of work by 
Christmas. 

In reply to some questions regarding 
the teaching of reading, Miss Bishop 
said that she begins with pictures, 
teaches script words first, uses the eclec- 
tic method, which combines the advan- 
tages of the word, sentence and phonic 
methods, makes the transition from 
script to print by placing the printed 
and written words side by side on the 
blackboard, and puts the book in the 
pupil’s hands in from three to five 
months. The pupils are not taught to 
spell except as they learn the correct 
forms by frequently writing the words 
themselves. 

Miss Mary Wagner, of Erie, not being 
present, the following paper prepared by 
her was read by Miss Isa Pratt, of 
Williamsport, on 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK. 
History is repeated, so are methods; the 


reason for this is the constant hue and cry 
for something new, and when the circle has 
become exhausted, we swing back to the 
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beginning, finding in it virtues not appreci- 
ated before. 

Something new and progress are syno- 
nyms in the minds of some of us, notwith- 
standing the fact that the new may be no 
improvement on the old. 

The test of a method to be classed as 
good is, the greatest good to the greatest 
number in the shortest time, the greatest 
number being the average children. 

In speaking of a method, we consider it 
just one-fourth, the teaching being the 
other three-fourths, individuality enthusi- 
asm and originality of device being the 
main factors for the success of any method. 

In the industrial world machines are in- 
vented to save time and labor. Why is this 
not legitimate in the educational world as 
well, provided always that the labor-savin 
—? are based upon educational princi- 
ples? 

As language and reading are the founda- 
tions of the educational structure, and the 
principal work of the pees trades, it is 
a matter of concern to have the best system. 

Consciousness of defect is an evolutionary 
eer which urges us toward betterment; 
or this reason we have worried through the 
A, B C, the Look and Say, the Word and 
Sentence, the Phonic, and have settled — 
—speaking locally—upon the Phonic-sylla- 
bic, which appears to be well adapted for 
getting the little beginner over the pitfalls, 
stumbling-blocks and rough places of which 
the English language is so full. 

I will confine myself to a brief outline of 
this method. 

To begin at the beginning, the little six- 
year old learns the name and sound of all 
the letters. The sound by some little com- 
parison to interest him, as, 

h, the tired letter, 

p, the pipe letter, 

s, the snake letter, 

f, the cross cat letter, 
etc., etc. 

The next step combines the sounds, using 
short vowel combinations first, as, 

at an ap ag ang ash 


_ et en ep eg eng esh - 
it in ip ig ing ish 
ot on op og ong osh 
ut un up ug ung ush 

ash al ack 

esh el-11 eck 

ish il-11 ick 

osh ol-oll ock 

ush ull uck 
etc., etc. 


These are spelled and pronounced, the 
consonants are then game before the sylla- 
ble and words formed, as, 

tan rag kill sang 

sat ten beg _itell wing 

set tin bog doll long 

sit tun bug dull strung 

Then the long vowel combinations are 
learned, as, 











in Pe Oe me me oe ok 
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ate ane ape ake ame _ = ave 
ete one ope oke ome _ ove 
ite ine  ipe ike ime eve 
ote une, upe uke ume _ ive 


ute, etc., etc. 


The consonant is placed before these for 
word drills, like, 


late cane cape cake 
hate wine rope spoke 
write tune stripe like 
These are followed by the diphthongs: 
oi ou au 


oy ow aw 
Then silent letter combinations: 
ee fe} ay (a) oa {9} 


ea (e ai (a) oe (0 


Then other sounds of the vowel: 
A ao re hee! 
ast asp ass_ ask, etc. 

All of these combinations and syllables 
being used in word drills, as follows: 
voice cow draw coat see toe 

joy out cause toe tea _ oats 


Then comes classification of irregular or 
runaway words, with words of similar 
sound : 

said 
head } with red, fed, etc. 
dead 
though 
sew 


} with go, no, etc. 
buy i with try, cry, etc. 


eye 
shoe 
ou 
aot with more, core. 
Thus disposing of irregular and silent-letter 
worcs without using diacritical marks or 
tules. f 

The measure ef worth is quality and 
quantity of power. aL 

I will not dwell upon all the advantages 
of this method ; but will specify a few. 

First, it enables the child to get a large 
vocabulary in a short time.) He makes out 
nearly all his words from the beginning. 

Second, his large vocabulary gives him 
the power to read sensible, connected stories 
from the start, dispensing with—what is so 
tiresome to teacher and pupil—drill reading, 
as, I see a cat, 

A cat can see, 
Can a rat see? 
A rat can see, etc. 

The syllabic and word drills train the eye 
to a rapid recognition of words, which 
makes a fluent reader. Most of the diffi- 
culties of dividing a word into proper syl- 
lables for pronunciation and spelling are 
overcome. It is tosome extent a memory 
drill, so it cultivates that faculty. It is also 
attractive to children, because of the rhythm 
of the syllabic recitations. Someobjections 
have been offered to this method, the 
validity of which I am not prepared to 
argue. It is said that it is too mechanical, 


with few, pew, etc. 
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also that the child will be inclined to spell 
his irregular words like the regular ones, 
with which they areclassed. It would seem 
not, since the eye, the medium for spelling, 
sees the words together, thus noting differ- 
ences. But, after all, is not the question of 
how the child shall learn to read, of less 
importance than what he shallread? Weall 
learned to read, some of us without any 
teacher and some of us in spite of teacher 
ormethod. Our reading has a greater influ- 
ence on life and morals than we are aware of. 

To one who was presented to him, Socra- 
tes said, Hn + yoo that I may see thee.”’ 
Now he would say, ‘‘Show me what thou 
readest, that I may see thee.’’ Half of all 
that is printed is harmful, and of the re- 
mainder more than half is superfluous. 
Yet, most readers, 


Like good-natured cows, 
Keep browsing and forever browse; 
If a fair flower comes in the way 
They take it too, nor ask, ‘‘ What, pray?’’ 
Like other fodder it is food, 
And for the stomach quite as good. 


This is no libel on the readers of to-day. 

Thomas 4 Kempis said, ‘‘ The oftener I 
go among nien, the oftener I return less a 
man.’’ What a reflection upon mankind, 
made to the image and likeness of God! If 
our reading was better, our thoughts and 
conversation would be nobler, and he could 
say, ‘‘I return more a man.’”’ 

But it is in the young our hopes are cen- 
tered. 

The test of the value of learning is its 
effect upon the conduct of life. Teachers 
are too prone to think that when the art of 
reading has been taught, their part in the 
matter is concluded. I grant that home- 
training has much to do with the culture of 
the child, but the school could do more than 
is now being done. The school is held re- 
sponsible to a large extent for the conduct 
and progress of the pupil. At home he 
talks of his arithmetie, his grammar, spell- 
ing, history, penmanship, music; but how 
little of reading, or literature. Why? Be- 
cause these are the dominant studies in the 
school course, and consequently the ones 
the teacher is most interested in. Very few 
can talk intelligently of what they read, be- 
cause the habit had not been formed of re- 
producing. _ 

When the little child enters the primary 
room, he should be told the best stories, and 
be taught to reproduce them —the same 
story to be told by the child until it is 
thoroughly familiar with the moral and the 
language. If this is continued through all 
the grades, would not the child, at the end 
of the school life, have a comparatively 
good command of the best language? This 
should have a place on the daily programme, 
and carried out as regularly and conscien- 
tiously as the lesson oa the multiplication 
tables. 

The school should give some of its best 
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efforts to develop in the child a taste for 
good, pure reading. An acquaintance with 
the best spoils everything else. Teachers 
and others dealing with the young should 
be perfectly familiar with juvenile litera- 
ture; most of us know nothing but the 


titles. We should study children’s books, 
and be prepared to advise and select for 
them. hen, too, children are capable ot 


understanding better things than we think. 
Have higher ideals for them, and they will 
soon get them for themselves. Sir Philip 
Sidney said, ‘‘ Who shootes at the midda 
sonne, though he be sure he shall never hit 
the marke, yet as sure he is, he shall shoote 
higher than who aymes but at.a bush.”’ 


Supt. Dean asked whether little chil- 
dren should be taught the diacritical 
marks. 

Miss Mary H. Irwin of Ardmore said 
she had found the teaching of these 
marks very helpful; the children become 
much interested in finding out new words 
for themselves, and are specially ambi- 
tious when told that the word is a very 
hard one. She also said that children 
can understand a great deal more than 
most people think, and protested against 
the use of those first readers that are 
filled with trash. 

Supt. Dean said that if you think your 
child does not understand things, just 
talk to your wife in his presence about 
something you do not want him to know. 

No one having prepared a paper on 
‘Primary Language work,’’ Miss Adams 
expressed the following thoughts on the 
subject : 

The child should be led to talk by inter- 
esting him in the objects he sees around 
him, and by directing his attention to their 
relations to other objects. The child should 
express himself in complete sentences, first 
about the objects betns him, and then 
about the same or other objects from 
memory. 

The pupils should be encouraged to talk 
about the things they see on their way to 
school, the pets and pla ae they have 
at home, etc. Have talking lessons about 
the five senses, the objects in nature, 
especially those that appeal to the child’s 
sense of the beautiful. Also talk about the 
materials used for clothing, and the effect 
of climate upon dress and every-day life. 
These may be followed by lessons on the 
qualities of objects. 

As the lessons progress, the ideas of time 
and place and their relation to action are 
awakened, and the child will become more 
explicit in what he says, and have a fuller 
comprehension of what is said tohim. He 
will then begin to express himself in com- 
plex sentences. 

Expressions for measure, weight, and 
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amount furnish material for a good lesson. 
Questions introduced by who, where, when, 
what, why, form an important feature in 
helping the child to comprehend the sense 
of what he will read later. Let some of 
the children use the question words and 
others answer the questions. 

Stories made up by the class afford a 
eee ge variety. Picture lessons are very 

elpful if properly taught, The purpose of 
a lesson from a picture should be to lead the 
child to observe, to think, and to express 
his thoughts. The observation should be 
accurate. The child should tell just what 
he sees, not what he thinks he sees. His 
thoughts should be well centred about 
some chief figure in the picture, and he 
should be led to see every object in its rela- 
tion to the central figure. Thechild should 
first describe the picture in answer to ques- 
tions, and afterwards independently. The 
pictures for such work should be large, with 
a few prominent objects, and should portray 
life and action rather than landscapes. 

Simple fables may be told to the children 
and afterwards retold by them. In all les- 
sons the expression should be natural, so 
that the child may gain confidence in orig- 
inal expression.. The teacher should never 
interrupt a narrative to correct the language, 
ifthe aim is to getthought. Good oral com- 
position is a preparation for written work. 

Lessons on word forms should be given, 
to secure correct habits of speech. Set the 
pattern for the children and then occasion 
the use of the correct form. Watch the two 
negatives, train in the use of the nominative 
and objective pronouns, and those irregular 
verbs that are constantly misused. Notice 
the incorrect forms that occur most fre- 
quently in the talk of the pupils, and drill 
upon the correct forms until their use be- 
comes in a measure habitual. To secure 
good results it is necessary that the teacher 
should set an example in the use of good 
English. 

At the close of this talk the Conference 
adjourned. 


_ 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 








HE conference on Kindergartens was 
conducted hy Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, 
Supervisor of Free Kindergarten Associ- 
ation, Johnstown, Pa. Our report is 
furnished by Miss Elizabeth Lloyd. 

The following paper, prepared by Miss 
Mary Adair, principal of Kindergarten 
Department, Girls’ Normal School, Phila- 
delphia, was read by one of the Williams- 
port teachers, on 
THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE INDIVID- 

UALITY OF THE CHILD. 

Does the educational agency we call the 

child adequately meet the demand of Social 
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Progress for the recognition of the indi- 
vidual ? 

In attempting to answer such a question 
as this, one is reminded of Captain Bobadil’s 
method of defeating an army, by disposing 
of it in fractional parts. We find betore us 
not one question alone, but a little army of 
questions; let us simplify the matter of 
answer by adopting his plan. 


Our analysis would include some such. 


points as the following, assuming of course 
that we agree as to what is meant by indi- 
viduality: Does Social Progress make such 
demand; and is her chief concern the indi- 
vidual? What means does Social Progress 
employ in the creation of a true individual ? 
And how does average human life respond ? 
' We believe that the increasing complex- 
. ity of our educational machinery is in the 
line. of Soctal Progress; but like all great 
and growing things, there must be a law 
and a limit. The overgrown tree will not 
bear fruit, any more than the stunted one, 
and, whether the machinery that sets in 
motion the sc/ooling of our children, really 
serves the best interests of all concerned, 
depends, upon its obedience to the /aw of 
machinery. Are the cogs, bolts, wheels 
and belts fitted together, cach with its own 
pe function and place, yet with the 
relation as of a part to the whole, or is it a 
case of ‘‘ not being able to see the woods for 
the trees.’’ 

In one of George Eliot’s novels, Antonio, 
maker of the famous Stradivarius violins, 
says, ‘‘Even God himself could not make 
Antonio’s violins, without Antonio.’’ Is it 
true that each human being is d/vinely ap- 
pointed for a mission which he and he 
only in all the universe can fulfill? If so, 
the very fact that one is human, is a de- 
mand for equipment along special lines. 
But if the teacher has the glass of the rate- 
payer in one eye and that of the School 
Commissioner in the other, the human will 
surely be blurred out of individual focus. 
There is something wrong in the zdea/ of a 
community which places the rights and 
possibilities of the individual in the scale 
with dollars and cents. The natural pro- 
duct of such ideals is seen in the case of 
the prospective teacher who was asked 
‘‘whether she would teach that the earth 
was round or flat,’’ and replied, ‘‘that she 
had no individual preference, but would 
teach it whichever way the school board 
wanted to have it taught.”’ 

School life cannot be foreshortened into 
a single term ; and no teacher can do good 
work in the present, except by consciously 
preparing the child to meet the demands of 
the future. 

The kindergartner should know not only 
the what, but the how and why, of all that 
will be required of Johnny in the primary 
school. The primary teacher must know 
how to prepare him physically, mentally 
and morally for the secondary school, and 
so pass him on, not only from hand to hand, 
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but from heart to heart, as it were. When 
he looks back from the university platform, 


the counting house or the manufactory, it— 


should be with a conscious ‘‘ Thank you”’ 
to each one who helped him find himself 
and his true place. 

Is there a conscious intelligence on the 
part of those who have the educational 
machinery in charge as to the true meaning 
of education? Is it, as Herbert Spencer 
says, ‘‘ Preparation for complete living ?’’ 
‘Is it the gradual adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to the mg possessions of the 
race ?’’ zs Nicholas Murray Butler says. 

If it be true, as Mr. Froude insists, that 
‘* Education means also the equipping of a 
man with means to earn his own living: do 
we as teachers realize that the best training 
for citizenship and for earning a living is 
not specialized skill in some kind of trade? 
Real training is that which helps a child to 
ay the power of self initiative, the capacit 
or doing, and the ability to adapt himself 
to many and changing conditions.” 

Another expert in pedagogy says, ‘‘ Try 
to make the child master of as many pro- 
cesses, both mental and motor, as possible. 
Stimulate the impulses to use these pro- 
cesses in carrying out original ideas. Acts 
may be forgotten, ideas may vanish from 
the mind, but the processes by which those 
acts were performed will remain. The asso- 
ciations and habits arising from them will 
be determinant factors in shaping the life of 
the individual.” 

But now comes another question. Is it 
possible for a teacher to do effective work, 
who is in total ignorance of processes of 
thought, associations and habits, which 
have already shaped, in some degree, each 
individual life? Ought a teacher to inves- 
tigate, as far as possible, not only the 
actual thought-processes of a child, so far as 
his surroundings will explain them, but 
also the determinant factors of heredity? 
Holmes says that ‘‘ Every man is an omni- 
bus in which ride all.of his ancestors.’’ So 
it is not only Johnny who is to be con- 
sidered, but the ancestors riding within 
him, and the failure to meet the ancestral 
Johnny leaves a great part of his capital, or 
his hindrance, untouched. Such explora- 
tion of a child’s mind requires much time 
and thought expended upon each child, 
and is of course impossible where the block 
system is stillin vogue. This study of in- 
dividual characteristics is especially im- 
portant for teachers of the younger children. 
In the later grades the youth becomes able, 
by speech and attainment, to interpret him- 
self It is the child’s inability to explain 
himself which makes the work of the kin- 
dergartner and primary teacher so difficult, 
and yet so vital. 

In some of the more progressive schools a 

lan of individual record is being tried, but 
it is yet too early in the day to note the 
effect. The best system of record which I 
have seen reported is that, now in experi- 
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ment in the B. Street school, San Diego, 
Cal. This supplies a blank for each child 
upon entrance in the lowest grade. In 
cases of promotion the record accompanies 
the child, being intended to place him in 
truer ee with the new influences 
of each grade. The record of a pupil calls 
for entries as to the following points: Age, 
promotion from, to, books read, records in 
nature study, reading, language, —_— 
arithmetic, drawing, geography, history, 
oral and written expression, perception, 
imagination, memory, reasoning power, ap- 
plication, special strength, special weak- 
ness, strongest interest. Any defects of 
sight or hearing, also, the condition of 
throat and nose. The report includes the 
observations of the teacher upon the dispo- 
sition, temperament, moral fibre, emotional 
refinement, social feeling, habits, anything, 
in fact, which bears upon the character and 
possiblities of the subject. 

This seems a step in the right direction, 
and would naturally result in securing 
more attention to the individual. Another 
good result would be, more consistent grad- 
ing, obviating the difficulty which now 
very generally exists, viz.,a gap between the 
Kindergarten and the Primary School, and 
a constant overlapping in all of the other 
grades. But to carry out effectually such a 
system as this, — especial qualifica- 
tions on the part of teachers, meaning not 
only deep insight into human nature, but a 
complete understanding of the work and 
methods of each grade. Of course Normal 
Schools do, to the extent of their power and 
equipment, aim to give to teachers this 
comprehensive qualification. But so long 
as teaching is used as a stepping stone to 
other professions, teachers themselves will 
not demand it. And there is little doubt 
that teaching will continue to be used as a 
stepping-stone as long as the prevailing 
practice of School Boards is, ‘‘ Never to pa 
$600 oo if there is any one to do the wor 
for $400.00’’ But there are teachers and 
teachers, and while some would undertake 
the equipment of human souls for life with 
the placid content of the Indian preacher, 
who was receiving $100 a year, and a friend 
remarked to him that it was a very poor 
salary. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the Indian, ‘* but me 
very poor preach.’’ But there are other 
teachers whom we all know, men and 
women who would do honor to any profes- 
sion, who are embodying the highest edu- 
cational ideals in intelligent practice. And, 
generally speaking, everywhere educational 
theory supports the claims of the individ- 
ual; it is educational practice that is be- 
lated, holding back the chariot wheels of 
progress, and sleepily asking, What has 


the recognition of the zzdividua/ to do with 
the law of Social Progress? We ask in re- 
turn, Is there any law of social progress ex- 
< the recognition of the individual ? 

he study of biology shows that as beings 
rise in the scale of life, more variation takes 
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place, and progressively fewer have birth— 
the scale graduating from the spawn of fish 
and reptile, the swarm of insect life, up to 
the single individual in the higher animal 
organisms. Here is the insect, an egg in 
the morning, and a great grandmother by 
night; its ephemeral life leaving scarcely a 
trace. So prodigal is nature, so lavish of 
life. Is reproduction the only immortality 
of a creature?—Nature grants the desire 
and gives quantity, but quality is sacri- 
ficed. Is the desire even unconsciously, 
toward higher type, more complexity in the 
structure >—she grants the desire, but limits 
the quantity. The centralization of force 
necessary to creation of higher forms of life 
finds the element of time to be considered. 
There are no ‘‘bargain days’’ in nature’s 
workshop. So much for so much. If the 
finer being is to be produced, a being re- 
quiring time, costly environment, not only 
physical but spiritual, as in the case of 
man, nature practices no foolish economy, 
but uses a whole world of elements for each, 
and turns out her productions one by one. 

History gives us a oe of the same 
law in man’s spiritual conceptions of the 
divine. Here is the Egypt of history, with 
its swarms of gods, Greece worshiping a 
higher order of beings, and necessarily 
fewer, and highest of all the conception of 
personal relationship in the one God of the 
Jewish and Christian nations. An interest- 
ing ‘illustration of this law of social progres 
is seen too in the history of moral develop- 
ment. Although the innocent will always 
suffer to some extent with the guilty, it is 
not to-day, by the hand and power of the 
law, as in the days of Achan, who stole the 
Baby lonish garment, and he and his whole 
family, root and branch, were exterminated. 
In our day the law returns the deed upon 
the doer alone. 

It is not my intention, however, to treat 
this subject from either the biological or 
— standpoint, but simply to 
prove that centralization of force is neces- 
sary, bending of all the energies upon the 
product to be obtained, whether tree, insect, 
or man. 

Man is instinctively free; his proof of 
freedom is his individuality. If he is 
moulded into block form it will always be 
at the expense of his true nature. Decree 
that he shall be a Chinaman, bind him head 
and foot, fetter him to custom, turn his gaze 
backward instead of forward, you may suc- 
ceed in making him a Chinaman, but he will 
revenge his ane of freedom by being a 
poorer human being. 

A man is instinctively individual; so too, 
he is instinctively social. The strongest 
impulses we have are the desires to separate, 
to differentiate, and the opposite desires 
which grow out of socia/ feeling. The bal- 
ance of” these forces produces ¢he Social In- 
dividual. 

It is most important that educators should 
understand the unity underlying these 
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seemingly opposing forces. The method of 
creative activity in any age is outlined in 
the first creation. We read that ‘‘the earth 
was without form and void;’’ God said, 
“‘Let there be light,’’ and mountain and 
valley, sea and sand, stone and star, ap- 
ared in distinct and separate individual- 
ity —taking form, not by choice, but by 
compulsion, from without. With vegeta- 
tion, more definite individuality is seen, and 
also a beginning of reaction from within ; 
even a plant turns itself to or from the light. 
When animal life appears, there is true 
reaction, and we find in sez not only the 
distinguishing mark of individuality, but 
the birth of the socia/ feeling; showing 
lainly that the evolution of the zzdividual 
jis necessary to the evolution of the ¢rvve 
society.) Inthe fact of individuality, as in 
other things, man seems to repeat the stages 
of lower life. How plastic is the human 
being at fi st. He comes to the world with 
an individuality of sex, color, size, type, 
etc. He has not chosen to be black, brown 
or white ; to be male instead of female, but 
has taken by compulsion the individuality 
determined for him. But very early, 
though feebly, he too begins to react, and 
what we call education is simply the assist- 
ance given to human beings in their move- 
ment upward, from individuality which 
separates to individuality which uzzfes. 
he evolution of such institutions as the 
family, civil society, the State and the 
Church, mark the steps of this upward 
movement. And these planks of human 
nurture are the foundations of our educa- 
tional systems to-day. Parents have their 
place upon the first plank to make it all 
that it should stand for in the school of life 
where the individual gets his start, as it 
were. Parent and teachers reach hands to 
each other when community life should be- 
gin, and the little being stands timorously 
upon the second — of progress, the 
school. Each child represents in himself a 
whole ¢rust fund, where the accumulated 
stock of ages is to be invested and made the 
most of. No child has power or wisdom to 
handle this himself; and who is to blame 
if he finds when he comes of age that his 
stock is deplenished, and little or no inter- 
est pemet upon the original? Does he go 
bankrupt through life and we suffer no loss? 
Well, perhaps not consciously, and yet so 
closely is humanity bound together that one 
cannot fail in a jot or tittle of his power, and 
all life not be somewhat the poorer. But 
let us scan the matter more closely for help 
as to ways and means. It is impossible to 
cover the whole field of school life, so I 
shall touch in this detail upon the early 
years, these being the most difficult to 
meet. It is in the beginning of life, where 
adjustment is a matter of such slow experi- 
ence, that we need almost infinite knowledge 
and patience. Prof. Jos. Royce says that 
“* the incapacity of childhood is in some sort 
a disease, and the parent or teacher is the 
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wise physician who must assist to that kind 
of health which we call maturity.’’ 

Of the three aspects of human life, the 
physical is, of course, the easiest to under- 
stand. Yet I presume that about one par- 
ent in a thousand really understands the 
laws which govern bodily development. 
How many study the problems of food, 
clothing, and temperature, as these affect 
the growth of bones, muscles, brain and 
nerves? The study of food alone, what 
sciences it involves, and how little under- 
stood, even at the end of the roth century. 
If it were, how many of the sufferers from 
nervous diseases, intemperance and con- 
sumption, would be saved. If it is true 
that about one parent in a thousand knows 
how to feed a child’s body, what proportion 
do we find who understand the feeding of 
his intellect and heart? And yet every par- 
ent who undertakes the care of a child’s 
body undertakes also to nourish his mind 
and soul. 

‘* There was an old woman, and what do you 
think, 

She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink. 

Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 

And yet this old woman scarce ever was 

quiet.”’ 

And if Mother Goose’s old woman couldn’t 
be contented only with victuals and drink, 
how could we expect it of the children who 
have just come, ‘‘ Not in entire forgetful- 
ness’? . . . ‘‘from God.’’ With crav- 
ings for light, colors, sounds, shapes, with 
ag aay hunger for beauty, for activity, 
or love; truly ‘‘ Man cannot live by bread 
alone.’’ 

But this view of the child as-a separate 
individual is only the beginning. He is to 
be helped not only /o “ve but to live with 
others. ‘‘Wouldst thou live with others 
because thou art a man, not a brute, do then 
what is necessary in order that men should 
live together.’’ Sociology teaches that the 
practice of all the virtues is necessary for a 
complete social life. The Family is achild’s 
world at first ; here he finds the great and 
small, the division of labor, the sharing of 
duties and responsibilities. Here are laws 
which demand the subordination of the in- 
dividual for the good of the whole. These 
are lessons which even a baby should begin 
to learn. And if these lessons are} zat 
learned in the home and the school they 
will zever be learned. ‘‘ There is a tide in 
the affairs’’ of life at every stage, if not 
‘‘taken at the flood’’ then of necessity 
must follow ‘‘the shallows and miseries.’’ 
‘* Naturalists tell us that chickens learn to 
follow the mother on the third or fourth 
day after they are hatched. If their heads 
are hooded until after the fifth day, their 
time for learning this has passed and they 
can never again be taught.”’ 

The hand that rocks the cradle had need 
to be strong and capable. When we think 
of the difficulties and discouragements 
which beset a child at the beginning, we do 
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not wonder that so few find or truly fill 
their places, in the social whole. Indeed, 
most of us live in an atmosphere of sublime 
indifference to the real duties and responsi- 
bilities of our citizenship, except to find 
fault with every public enterprise, and 
insist that ‘‘somebody ought to do some- 
thing.’’ Perhaps Carlyle was not so far 
from the truth when he said that ‘‘ England 
was populated by some millions of people, 
mostly fools.’ But he was a pessimist, 
and we, as /eachers, must be optimists. 
The world zs marching on, and up. Never 
was there such a century of progress as 
this. Culture is broader, religious stand- 
ards higher, schools better equipped, teach- 
ers better qualified, mothers’ and fathers’ 
meetings, educational conventions, child 
study, schools for defectives, and last, but 
not least, the foundation of the Kinder- 
garten, and its incorporation into the edu- 
cational systems of the world. 

To assist human beings /o /ive is a glor- 
ious mission, and the teacher is fortunate 
who has her work in the early years when 
everything is possible. A Kindergartner 
must be fitted, both by nature and training, 
for her calling. 

We dare not claim for education more 
than its due, but we must claim for human 
beings that they have a right to stronger, 
more beautiful and more capable sellin 
than most of us possess; to have more in- 
tellectual emma and finer, nobler souls, 
trained to love eens and will the right. 
If work is to be effective three things must 
be kept in mind — the object of education, 
the mind which is to be educated, and the 
means to be used. If the teacher’s object is 
only to ‘‘furnish the mind with knowl- 
edge,’’ she ae | succeed, but it will be at 
the expense of higher capacity. Let the 
purpose be to develop in the child the 
capacity to furnish himself with knowl- 
edge. Stimulate the desire for culture, train 
executive ability and Pony of self-govern- 
ment, in fact, help a child to do, and be, all 
that he has power to do and be. This is the 
service we can render to the State. ‘‘ What- 
ever the ideal cherished by the ple at 
large is, that the nation will soon become,”’ 
which is to say that the nation is made of 
individuals, and the teacher makes the in- 
dividual. So much for the object of educa- 
tion. Now let us turn our attention to the 
subject. The fact that higher life implies 
| variation, warns us that diversity in the 
| subject must be met by diversity in the 
Although the physical variations 
in the school room are more easily under- 
stood than the mental, still they are suffi- 
ciently —. We cannot — equal 
application in the fragile and the robust. 

he appeal to the phlegmatic child, over- 
stimulates the nervous one, and it is possi- 
ble to do something for the flat-footed, bow- 
legged Sambo if one knows how. Knowl- 

ge of the effects upon the blood and brain 
of fatigue, anger, pleasure, etc., alter the 
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programme and the school discipline to 
some extent. 

Mental types are more difficult to discern. 
In his “ Story of the Mind,’’ J. Mark Bald- 
win gives most helpful suggestions. To 
illustrate the point of variation I shall dis- 
cuss some of these very briefly. With 
reference to mental activity, we find chil- 
dren of the motor type very susceptible to 
suggestion, quick to respond in action. 
These form habits very readily, and havea 
tendency to what is known as pig-headed- 
ness. The adherence to type limits the 
power. Such children must be stimulated 
to reflection and caution, they should think 
twice before acting. On the other hand, 
children of the sensory type are naturally 
reflective, open to conviction, have more 
power of concentration, slow in action, and 
unresponsive to suggestion. These are by 
no means dull, quite the reverse if under- 
stood and appealed to in the right way. 
The kindergartner is fortunate in method if 
she knows how to apply it. Songs, ges- 
tures, games, the freedom of speech in the 
kindergarten, are satisfying to the children 
of motor habit, and stimulate the opposite 
a to more spontaneous activity. The 
gifts, stories, occupations, excursions, with 
emphasis upon things and processes, are 
all gratifying to the sensor type, and serve 
as corrective, and stimulus to more general 
use of power for motor children. 

Another illustration of the necessity for 
individual appeal is in the use of the senses. 
It is well known that all do not respond to 
impressions or recall ideas in the same way. 
In some the habit of perception is mainly 
through sight, objects are visualized. In 
memorizing such, recall the word by its 
position, color or form. Auditory types 
depend upon hearing. Anything to which 
sound is attached makes vivid impression. 
These study aloud, and remember the 
teacher’s words better than the book. Then 
again, some people are always more or less 
dependent upon touch. The disciple 
Thomas was a notable example, and the 
Master’s treatment of him an object lesson 
for all teachers. 

But all this is of little avail if only here 
and there,.in a child's school life, direct. 
eager appeal is made, for in the interval 

e will revert to his type, and become only 
more troublesome, more misunderstood, and 
more discouraged than before. 

The hypothesis before us is that a child 
must be az ind vidual before he can become 
social, That he learns to say J and mine 
before he can say we and ours. To — 
him to say we is the begin: ing and end, 
the centre and circumference of human edu- 
cation, and the true destiny of humanity. 

No being can ever become social without 
willing to be so, therefore in this part of 
our discussion we are mainly concerned 
with the development of the wili. In the 


evolution of character, no element is so 
essential as the will; it is the divine in man, 
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that in him which makes self-surrender 
possible. Amiel says: ‘‘ Self-interest is the 
survival of the animal in us; humanity only 
begins for man in self-surrender.”’ 

Equipment for the work cannot be gained 
from books alone. We must study life as it 
appears in the world about us—in children, 
men, women, manners, customs, duty, re- 
lationship and capacity. Look well at his- 
tory in the making. What does govern- 
ment mean in the individual, the home and 
the community? What is vocation, and to 
what extent does success in vocation depend 
upon the will? Munsterberg advises teach- 
ers to study history, literature, philosophy, 
ethics, logic, government, poetry and re- 
ligion for each of these presents human life, 
in some view. The schools of to-day are 
the factories where the men and women of 
to-morrow are being made. Playing in 
their games, or bending over their desks, 
are our future statesmen, ministers, lawyers, 
doctors, artists, teachers, fathers, mothers, 
employers, employees. What is the best 
that can be done to make ¢hese ready for the 
work that is before them ? 

It seems very commonplace and senti- 
mental to say, cultivate sympathy. And 
yet this is the answer which really covers 
the situation. Sympathy is the one con- 
dition absolutely necessary for a life with 
others. It is the ‘‘touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin.’’ It does for 
humanity what gravitation does for matter, 
It is the incentive to all high activity. We 
shall discuss briefly the forms of sympathy 
which bear directly upon the creation of 
the social individual, viz., imitation and 
imagination. Through these two channels 
the will acts in assisting the individual 
from the little world of self to the larger 
world of life about him. 

Imitation helps the individual to get into 
touch with life by copying it. Notice a 
little child clap his hands and smile when 

oudo. He gallops like a horse, bow-wows 
ike a dog, crawls like a worm, flies like a 
bird, hammers like a blacksmith, and 
preaches like the minister ; he will not be 
Satisfied until he has been everything, 
from a hill to a hyena. ‘‘It is said of 
Dickens (who was a man of enormous 
Sympathy) that he dressed in mourning 
once just to see how people felt who wore 
mourning.”’ 

So strong is the intensely social activity, 
that a child left to himself is in danger of 
losing his own individuality entirely in his 
desire to become like his environment. 
But he must not de left alone. Education 
steps in to arouse the instincts, which keep 
the balance, the desire to be separate and 
different. We must stimulate originality, 
or he will be of little use to society. We 
have to admit that education has failed 
here ; the really original person is rare. 
Most of us are like sheep, who follow a 
leader, arfi for many, use and wont is law;. 
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standards of those about them. Ruskin 
tells of a boy saying, ‘‘ Father, I could have 
robbed a till to-day, but I thought you 
would not like it.’’ The father says, 
‘‘My boy, you must not rob tills, even 
if you had no father to care, and so, 
Mr. Ruskin continues, we should do right 
because it is right, even if there were no 
Father in heaven.’’ The only hope for a 
true national conscience is the development 
of an individual, personal conscience, and 
for this teachers are in a great measure re- 
sponsible. And the strongest formative in- 
fluence for character during a child’s school 
life is, undoubtedly, the personality of the 
teacher. ‘‘As the snake and fox are mak- 
ing the world into snake and fox, and Peter 
and John are making the world into Peter 
and John,’’ so each teacher is stamping her 

rsonality upon thechildren. If sheis not 
ideal, then so much the worse for the world. 
There is a Scylla and Charybdis for the 
school in the fact of the teacher’s person- 
ality. ‘‘The little more, and how much it 
is, the little less, and what worlds away ?”’ 
If she has too much force, she is an auto- 
crat. The children copy her manners, think 
her thoughts, and regulate their conduct by 
her conscience. Having too little force 
does not improve the situation; for nothing 
could be worse for children than association 
with an adult personality which is too neg- 
ative to make an impression. Namby- 
pamby people have no business in work 
where souls are being made. The wise 
teacher, therefore, studies herself as a part 
of the school environment. 

To get the key to nature’s method of bal- 
ance, one must understand the human 
mind. If sympathy runs too strongly in 
the line of imitation, what is to be done? 
Quicken imagination, change the view from 
the near to the far, from low to high. Of 
these two forms of sympathy, imagination 
is the noblest, and presumably, the most 
social, in its effects. We could not know 
even of the existerfce of other human 
beings but for imagination. It is the 
creative faculty making possible the world 
of ideals, of beauty, art and culture, and 
binding man to man through discovery and 
invention. Hawthorne says that ‘‘Men 
without imagination are only apologies for 
men, like poor horses with blinders, who 
can only see the narrow path of a single 
point of view.’’ Imagination puts us in 
the other man’s place, so that we can get 
his way of ey at things. Society de- 
es upon the fact that human beings 

ave confidence in each other, and every 
analysis of faith finds imagination at its 
root. How could there be a ‘‘ substance of 
things hoped for, an evidence of things not 
seen,’’ but for this power? How much 
more productive the school curriculum 
might be, and how self-active the children, 
if teachers would take imagination more 
into account! Unfortunately she Grad- 
grinds are not all dead, and we si4l find the 
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children learning facts—facts, and fig- 
ures—figures in history, geography, and 
arithmetic, instead of the lively interest in 
pees, en and things which might be 
awakened. Of course, we all know that it 
is ible for imagination to be very busy, 
and create nothing but visions, and dream 
nothing but dreams. But true creative im- 
agination implies a trained will by which 
the “airy nothings’’ become actual and 
possible ‘‘ habitations and names.’’ No 
matter how humble the place or the work, 
if true ideals are being lived and wrought 
into deeds and productions, then society is 
realized and vocation understood. How 
much more productive the school curricu- 
lum might be, and how self-active the chil- 
dren, if teachers would take imagination 
more into account ! 

Vocation is not a lottery or a conspiracy 
of circumstances, but a life work. There is 
a fitness in things for certain purposes. 
“You cannot make a statue out of punk.’’ 
This fitness of a man for his work is the law 
of vocation. There is a grain of sense and 
a bit of humor in the case of the Scotchman 
who put his boy to school, saying, ‘‘ If he 
gets the grace o’ God we’ll mak a minister 
o’ him, if he disna we’ll juist hae tae mak 
him a schule-maister.’’ But even this sense 
of fitness israre. Here are men in positions 
requiring administrative ability, who only 
excel in ‘‘ unrivaled incapacity to govern’”’ 
as Pestalozzi said of himself. e man 
who considers the fact that he has been a 
dead failure in everything else a certain 
call to the ministry may be mistaken. We 
see Bem lawyers who might have been 

ood salesmen, poor teachers who could 

ave been good carpenters, and vice versa. 
Everything seems at cross purposes, as if 
halt the world were saying, ‘‘ Well, if this 
be I, as I hope it be.”’ 

But you say it is very well to have ideals, 
but not so easy to put them into practice. 
This is true; indeed in some localities it 
is impossible, for too often we find the 
part of educational machinery which —_ 
> inspire the teacher only a brake and a 

rag. 

But we cannot win over public opinion 
by complaining. We must do our duty in 
the present and bide our time. ‘‘ The new 

eneration treads on the heels of the old.’’ 

his boy and that, now playing at com- 
munity life, will be the directors of the 
educational organizations of to-morrow. 
We dare not quarrel with the present when 
we consider our own part in shaping the 
future. But while we accept existing con- 
ditions with as good a grace as possible, we 
may sometimes ask ourselves. Does the 
School we ce pe adequately meet the 


demand Social Progress makes for the /ndz- 
vidual ? 


Mrs. Wilson, the presiding officer of 
the Round Table, then read the follow- 


ing paper on 
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THE VITAL ELEMENT IN THE TRAINING 
OF A YOUNG CHILD. 


In the preparation for the work of teach- 
ing it is generally conceded to-day that per- 
haps no scientific research is more necessary 
than that which comes from the study of 
psychology — not the abstraction which 
makes the teacher a walking cyclopedia of 
classification, of cut and dried terms remote 
from actual benefit, but the psychology that 
is based upon study of self; a study in intro- 
spection, The man who said, Know thysely 
was endowed with gréat wisdom, for per- 
haps he saw in it the summing up of the 
necessary ak ope yp for the work of know- 
ing others. his of necessity leads to the 
establishment of that background of sympathy 
without which all work, either in the kin- 
dergarten, the elementary sehool, or in the 
university, becomes a formality, leaving the 
instructor full of unrest, and having a most 
deadening effect upon the pupil. 

It is by this study of ourselves, this lookin 
back into our own lives, this trying to reca 
what passed in our own childhood in the 
light of added reason and judgment of later 
years, fortified of course by a scientific 
knowledge of how the mind acts, that we 
are able to help others when they are at the 
same period. At the period when the child’s 
character is forming, he gets his chief 
equipment for life, for the end of all culture 
is eharacter, whose outcome is conduct. Do 
you realize to the full what it means to be 
able to put yourself in his place in the school 
room ?—how it develops in our work the 
principle of individualiam, which forbids 
any longer treating gers in masses, but 
each as an en/ity to studied and to be 
—_—— into the power, to feel and to think 
for himself. 

In our study of ourselves we are surprised 
at the seeming trivialities which alone we 
are able to recall—a visit to a hotel, a visit to 
a museum. Perhaps there is no thoughtful 
person within the sound of my voice who 
out of her own 
childhood that is equally remote from the 
general trend of the educational thought 
which actuates them to-day. Yet we must 
know that these vivid impressions were not 
trivial at the time at which they were made, 
andit isupon them that we have built up 
the stuff out of which thought to-day is de- 
veloped. We believe that truly the work of 
the teacher is well done when we are able to 
saturate the whole child, body, mind and 
soul with such things, such thoughts, as shall 
cause them to move in perfect harmony and 
unity them by giving skill, suppleness and 
thought to the whole child. 

We know that the child’s interests lie en- 
tirely within his environment, that he can 
understand the life beyond only by com- 
paring it with the life about which he al- 
ready knows. 

I know of no more expressive thought 
that expresses just what should be the 
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child’s state at this time than the happy 
thought of Robert Louis Stevenson : 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


How delightfully he begins this search for 
a number of things in the little poem, 


FOREIGN LANDS. 


Up into the cherry tree 

Who should climb but little me? 

I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


I saw the next-door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 

I saw the dimpling river pass, 

And be the sky’s blue looking-glass, 
The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping into town. 

If I could find a higher tree, 
Farther and farther I should see. 
Lo, where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships. 


So when the roads on either side 
Lead onward into fairy land, 
Where all the children dine at five 
And all the playthings come alive. 


In order to make these things vital, the 
materials used for the building up from con- 
cepts in the child’s mind must be such as 
will appeal to him directly and at the same 
time establish a background of sympathy 
between the child and his surroundings 
which shall put him in harmony with them, 
in other words ¢o feel right. 

Teachers are sometimes amused at the ten- 
acity with which kindergartners hold to the 
title kindergartners. e know we are 
teachers, and, we know, too, that the true 
kindergartner carries with her into the kin- 
dergarten not only the mind of an earnest 
woman, but the soul of a wise and loving 
‘mother; for the mother impulse in her na- 
‘ture has become an zvsigh?, and it is. thus 
through her loving and living with the 
children that she vitalizes her surroundings. 

The playthings that Froebel gave the chil- 
dren are so simple, so entirely within the 
grasp of the children, and yet they are only 
the skeleton upon which he works the 
things in which are wrapped up the thoughts 
he is to get. The simple loving way in 
which the child responds when he is led is 
the important point. For we know the 

laythings are not so important as the activ- 
ities which are developed by them. 

The kindergarten theory and practice is 
full of a number of things: 

First, there are the gift; then the occupa- 
tions; then the stories, songs, games and 
pictures. 

I cannot touch upon them all. Shall I 
endeavor to show you by means of a little 
story, a typical kindergarten story, how 
we would use these materials for one day in 
the kindergarten, how the child is put into 
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sympathy with his surrounding by feelin 
right, hon to express that pt — 

After reading the paper, Mrs. Wilson 
told a typical kindergarten story, ‘‘ The 
Story of Peepsey,’’ and then explained 
the kindergarten gifts, showing their 
logical sequence of thought and form. 
She said there should be no formal gym- 
nastics in the kindergarten, but plenty of 
games and plays, many of which should 
lead the child into sympathy with nature. 
The boy who plays that he is a robin or 
a blue-bird will not throw stones at the 
birds. The best book to aid the teacher 
in directing these plays is ‘‘ The Mother’s 
Play Book.’’ 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd of Bucks referred 
to an attack on the kindergartens in the 
Atlantic Monthly some time ago, and 
asked if it is true that the imagination is 
so abnormally developed in the kinder- 
garten that the children cannot see things 
as they actually are. 

Mrs. Wilson said that an able reply to 
the article referred to would be found in 
the June number of the Kindergarten 
Review. In reply to the Atlantic's criti- 
cism that the children were mentally 
enervated by a diet of too much praise, 
she said that when a child (or an older 
person) does anything well, he ought to 
be praised for it, and will not suffer 
thereby. She spoke of the Pennsylvania 
law permitting kindergartens at public 
expense, and said its greatest defect is 
that there is no standard of scholastic ac- 
quirement for the kindergarten teacher. 

The Conference then adjourned. 


_ 





HISTORY. 





N interesting session of the History 
Conference was held in the Reading 
Room of the Y. M. C. A. building, con- 
ducted by Supt. Fred. W. Robbins of 
Towanda, who kindly furnished these 
notes. Some fifty members were present. 
Supt. A. Reist Rutt, Milton, Pa., 
opened the question, ‘‘ Civil Government 
in connection with U. S. History.”’ Civil 
government answers the ‘‘ why ’’ of many 
questions in U.S. history, and therefore 
should be taught in connection with it. 
Literary societies instruct in formation 
and conduct of deliberative bodies. A 
day devoted to voting with actual ballots 
instructs in that essential department of 
citizenship. 
**Do we Sacrifice Breadth of View to 
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Patriotism in teaching U. S. History,’’ 
was opened by Dr. Elson of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The Doctor thought 
that what is called patriotism often nar- 
rows the view of history. ‘‘ Our coun- 
try right or wrong’’ should be modified 
to read ‘‘ Our country when she is right, 
and may she always de right.’’ The 
speaker’s remarks were to the point, and 
were emphasized by Principals Spayd, 
Gerberich, and others. President Pass- 
more in a short speech took the opposite 
view. 

Prof. Martindale, of Philadelphia, 
opened the discussion ‘‘ The Place of 
Local History in the Public School.’’ 
Students should know the leading histor- 
ical facts of theirown community. All 
sections have some interesting local his- 
tory. Public men, early settlements, old 
buildings, etc., may be studied, written, 
and preserved among the records of the 
school. One chief purpose of instruction 
is to create interest in the subject of his- 
tory, and to lead to further investigation 
of the subject. Supt. Rutt, Principal 
Gerberich and others spoke in the same 
view. Dr. Elson cautioned teachers not 
to overrate the importance of local history. 

Among other questions for discussion 
were ‘‘ Time to be Devoted to the Sub- 
ject of History;’’ ‘‘ Laboratory Methods 
of Teaching History—can they be suc- 
cessfully followed in Small Schools?’ 
‘“The Relation of Geography to History.”’ 

Reference was made to some books on 
History, valuable to the teacher, pub- 
lished during the preceding year, and the 
Conference adjourned at four o’clock. 


—- 
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OME sixty members attended the 
Round Table. Supt. F. W. Mey- 
lert, of Sullivan, presided. The fol- 
lowing paper was read by Dr. W. A. Wet- 
zell, Principal of Pen Argyl school, on 


PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF PICTURES. 


The question, Of what use is it? may well 
be asked of any school appliance. What 
purpose does the picture serve in the school- 
room? Some one has said that the essen- 
tial difference between a good and a bad 
education is this: One draws the child to 
learning by making it sweet to him; the 
other drives the child to learning by mak- 
ing it sour for him if he does not learn. 
** Now we have only 179 school days left,”’ 
said a boy at the close of the first day of the 
' term. Another was caught in the act of 
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trying to burn down a district school build- 
ing just before the term opened. 

Are these nature’s protests against some 
unnatural _— in our educational system ? 
Nature is not disjointed. Growth is nota 
disagreeable process. The unfolding of the 
lily in the sunlight, the training of the 
young bird, the development of the powers 
of the child, are alike in their conformity to 
nature’s law that all her creations shall be 
brought to maturity. “Just as long as the 
school is a disagreeable place to many chil- 
dren, there is something radically wrong 
with that school. The fault is not always 
in the teacher. It may bein the bare walls, 
the disfigured desks, the general dilapidated 
condition of the school-room. ‘‘In the 
emptiest room,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘the mind 
wanders most, for it gets restless like a bird 
for want of a perch, and casts about for any 
possible means of getting out and away. 
Bare walls are not a — part of the 
means of education; blank plaster about 
and above them is not suggestive to pu- 

ils.’”’ When we consider the number of 

ours the child spends in school, more in 
some cases than in church, Sunday-school 
and home combined, not counting the sleep- 
ing hours, it is not too much to say that the 
school-room shall be as attractive as the 
most pleasant room at home. 

If it is the work of the school simply to 
train the individual to become an efficient 
bread-winner, then pictures have a use in 
the school-room, limited by that narrow 
conception of life. But education means 
much more than this. There is an old say- 
ing, taken from the Talmud, that the 
breadth of the school children is the salva- 
tion of the world. The process of education 
is a broadening process. It includes among 
other things, the cultivation of a greater 
love of the beautiful and the refined, It 
aims to make us not only wiser, but better 
men. ‘‘A love for the beautiful,’ says 
some one, ‘‘is perhaps second only to re- 
ligion as a protection against the grosser 
forms of self-indulgence.’’ To disparage 
the use of pictures on the plea of utility, 
says Richter, is to imitate Domitian, who 
ordered the grape-vines to be rooted out in 
order to promote agriculture. 

The fundamental principle of one of the 
oldest orders of civilization, that of the 
Chinese, is imitation. Probably there is no 
stronger element in the character of any 
nation or individual than what is commonly 
called imitation. Unconsciously we imi- 
tate the action of those with whom we 
come in contact. This response of the in- 
dividual to his environment relates as well 
to objects as to human beings. ‘‘Pic- 
tures,’’ says O’Shea, ‘‘ have a marked in- 
fluence upon the activities of children 
through suggesting to them certain kinds 
of codnduct. When I look upon a beauti- 


ful picture that portrays noble, unselfish 
action toward others, I tend unconscious! 
to reproduce that conduct within myself 
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in some such way as if I actually associ- 
ated with the individuals in real life. 
Through the law of suggestion I cannot 
see persons acting in a certain manner 
without in a measure reproducing their 
actions in my own behavior. The import- 
ance of this principle can be appreciated 
when it is realized that art aims to suggest 
to the eye the most estimable qualities of 
human conduct. Good art always presents 
ideals of action.’’ Three brothers from an 
inland home grew up with an intense long- 
for the sea, and although none of their 
friends or relations led a sea-faring life, all 
three became sailors. Why the mother 
should thus have been left alone was a 
mystery to her. In that home, hanging in 
a ag ag place on the wall, was a pic- 
ture of a or gia. gy ship, and it was that 
picture that made sailor lads out of the 
widow’s sons. Through the constant silent 
influence of the ship, a longing for the sea 
was created, which could be satisfied only 
by adopting the sailor’s life. So, many a 
beautiful picture in the schoolroom makes 
an impression on the child’s mind which 
shall endure long after most other recollec- 
tions of school life shall have passed away. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal recently 
distributed among its subscribers a beautiful 
reproduction of Le Jeune’s picture, ‘‘ Christ 
Blessing Little Children.’’ *‘We have 
little doubt,’”’ says the editor, ‘‘that the 
sending out of this picture through the State 
with the current volume of 7he Journa/ is 
the best work we shall be able to do during 
the present year. It is a silent preacher, 
teacher, friend, whose influence is every- 
where and always for the highest good.”’ 

Recognizing the powerful influence for 

ood of pictures in the schoolroom, what 

ind of _— should we place on the 
walls? hen the works of the masters are 
so abundant and so cheap, there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for the rubbish so fre- 
quently found in the schoolroom. Cheap 
and highly colored mottoes, newspaper 
clippings, poorly executed drawings, ad- 
vertising cards, posters and the like, may 
adorn, may even dignify the walls of a 
livery barn, but they have no place in the 

rmanent decoration of the walls of a pub- 

ic school room. 

But while we should aim high in the se- 
lection of pictures, we must careful to 
select something within the comprehension 
of the child, something which touches and 
quickens the life of the child. ‘‘ What the 
eye never sees, the heart never longs for.”’ 

he picture must arouse the interest, the 
admiration of the child. ‘‘ It is by admira- 
tion only of what is beautiful and sublime 
that we mount a few steps toword the like- 
ness of what we admire.’’ As Prof. Martin, 
of Boston, says: ‘‘ The elemental psychol- 
ogy of all character building is summed up 
in four simple sentences: I see, I like, I 
wish I were, I will be.’’ For primary grades 
the best pictures are scenes of rural life par- 
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ticularly showing little children in friendly 
relation with animals (¢. ¢., Hoecker’s Girl 
with a Cat). For grammar grades, portraits 
and pictures of historic scenes, either ideal 
or real, may be used. In high schools 
should be found, in addition to historic pic- 
tures, photographs of architectural works. 
For permanent school-room decoration the 
pictures must be large and nicely framed. 
A few large pictures well hung will leave a 
more lasting impression with the children 
than many small pictures. 

So much for school-room decoration in 
general. What part shall pictures play in 
the curriculum of the school? atever 
leads to intelligent PE mE aT my y the 
child to retain well. There is hardly asub- 
ject in the whole public school course, lite- 
rary or historical, in which pictures cannot 
be used to good advantage. Pictures speak 
auniversal language, and they speak with 
a force, clearness and a directness to which 
the printed page bears no comparison. Of 
course, like all illustrations, they must be 
within the comprehension of the pupil. It 
is related of Frances Power Cobbe, that re- 
turning to her country home for a visit after 
several years of absence, she met a youn 
man who had been EF pm ry in the little vil- 
lage school organi and enthusiastically 
taught by herself. 

‘* Well, Andrew,’’ said Miss Cobbe, ‘‘ how 
much do you remember of all my lessons ?”’ 

‘* Ah, ma’am, then, never a word.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Andrew, Andrew! And have you 
forgotten all about the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the day and night, and the seasons ?’’ 

Andrew scratched his head, and light 
dawned upon his countenance. ‘Oh, no, 
ma’am,’’ he declared, ‘‘ I do remember now. 
You set them on the school-room table, and 
Mars was a red gooseberry, and I ate him.’’ 

Pictures may be made the basis of many 
lessons in morals. As Sarah Louise Arnold 
says, ‘‘ Let the pictures become the inter- 
preters of the holiness of common life.’’ 

From Millet’s Angelus may be drawn a 
lesson on piety. Drummond says that to 
him this picture speaks of the three greatest 
things in the world, Love, Work and Wor- 
ship. What a picture of childlike innocence 
and simplicity, and mother’s care, is Mil- 
let’s Feeding Her Birds. How the mother 
love can be strengthened by dwelling on a 
picture like Bodenhausen’s Mother and 
Child. Children should be taught the dig- 
nity of labor. Give them Longfellow’s word 
picture in the Village Blacksmith : 

“His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate’er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the iace, 
For he owes not any man. 
* * * * 
Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes, 
Each morning sees some task begin. 
Each evening sees it close. 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 
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What Longfellow has done through po- 
etry, Millet has done through his pictures, 
his Gleaners, his Sower, his Peasant at 
Labor, his Shepherdess Knitting, his Po- 
tato Planters, all emphasize the idea that 
labor is honorable. 

Is a lesson on truthfulness wanted? 
Show the picture by Faed, entitled 4/ways 
Tell the Truth. Meyer von Bremen’s (the 
Kinder Meyer) picture of brothers and sis- 
ters gathered around 7he Pet Bird will fur- 
nish material for a lesson on brotherly love. 

And so onecould go through the category 
of human virtues. But when once interest 
is aroused in a good teacher this subject 
will take care of itself ‘‘ Give mea lever,”’ 
said Archimedes, ‘‘and I will move the 
world.’’ Give mea teacher, a whole-souled, 
refined, enthusiastic teacher, and I will set 
in motion forces making for good through- 
out all eternity, for he will shape the desti- 
nies of immortal man. 

On the value of pictures for lessons in 
language, a recent writer in one of the cur- 
rent magazines has the following to say: 
“To train a child to rebuild a picture 
through the use of words is a valuable lan- 
guage exercise. For laaguage work the 
teacher should, if possible, provide herself 
with several copies of the same picture, in 
order that each child may study it closely 
foratime. When the hour for class study 
is at hand, treat first the picture as a whole. 
Aim tosecure a variety of expressions about 
the subject of the picture. The work of the 
teacher next is to train the child to see 
clearly the parts in themselves and in their 
relation to the whole, and then to help him 
to the best expression of what he sees. 
After a picture has been described, lead the 
child to make a story about it, thus furnish- 
ing opportunity for pate original work.”’ 
Pictures for this work should consist of sim- 
ple sketches, not full in detail, but bringing 
a few characters prominently to the fore- 
Ss No subjects are better than those 

welling on the association of little chil- 
dren with animals. The following from the 
paintings of Holmes will be suggestive for 
this work in the lower grades: Which Do 

You Like? Can't You Talk? Kiss Me. 
The object of nature study in the public 


schools is not so much to teach scientific’ 


facts as to teach the children to say with the 
Psalmist David: Praise ye the Lord, sun 
and moon, praise him all ye stars of light. 
Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons 
and all deeps, fire and hail, snow and 
vapors, stormy wind fulfilling his word, 
mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and 
all cedars ; beasts and all cattle ; creepin 

things and flying fowl ; kings of the eart 

and all people; both young men and 


maidens ; old men and children. Let them 
praise the name of the Lord ; for his name 
alone is excellent ; his glory is above the 
earth and heavens. 

While nature herself is the chief source 
of material for this work, pictures will show 





ideal scenes in nature, which serve a use- 
ful purpose. The dogs of Landseer, the 
horses of Rosa Bonheur, the cows of Dupre, 
the sheep of Jacque, the kittens of Lam- 
bert and Adam, the harvest scenes of 
Breton, all should be allowed to tell our 
children their story of the beauties of na- 
ture and the purity and attractiveness of 
rural life. The catalogues of both the Perry 
and the Brown pictures contain many suit- 
able subjects for this work. 

The pedagogical value of pictures in the 
reading lesson lies in this, that they will 
arouse interest in the text. The success- 
ful teacher of reading is the one who can 
make his pupils enthusiastic over the text. 
Portraits of authors and pictures of their 
home scenes, either ideal or real, illustrating 
the lesson, will make the pupil all the 
more anxious to learn what the printed 
page has to reveal to him. 

ne of the chief purposes served by pic- 
tures in the poy lesson is that they 
help the child to form correct inferences, 
which would otherwise be obtained only as 
statements in the text. The mountains of 
Pennsylvania suggest mining. Cattle on 
the meadow lands of Holland suggest 
dairying. Geographical pictures are cheap 
and plentiful. By means of these more can 
frequently be taught, and taught more 
effectively than through many pages of a 
text-book. 

On the use of pictures in the history 
class, Ruskin writes as follows: ‘‘ Pictures 
animate the school histories and put the 
living aspect of past things before the eyes 
of the pupils, as faithfully as intelligent 
invention can, so that the teacher shall 
have nothing to do but once to point to 
the schoolroom walls, and forever afterwards 
the historical lesson would be fixed in the 
boy’s mind in the best possible way. His- 
— thus taught will change the thoughts 
and destinies of the pupils and turn the 
eager and reckless youth, who would have 
cast away his energies on the race-course or 
the gaming-table, to that nobler life race, 
that holy life-hazard which should win all 
glory to himself and all good to his coun- 
t x 


Pictures may also be made to release the 
tension of the daily programme in the ob- 
servance of special days. The fall is the 
harvest season, always an inspiring theme 
for poets and artists. Make Whittier’s 
‘Corn Song’’ the occasion of introducing a 
few appropriate pictures, Then there is 
Christmas time, the séason of gladness, 
with its lessons of charity, and February, 
with the names of Washington, Lincoln, 
Lowell and Longfellow, and the spring- 
time, with its lessons of regeneration. A 
little forethought on the part of the teacher 
in the preparation of this material, will 
make that which is incidental, one of the 
leading features of the year’s work. 

Want of time forbids my dwelling on the 
use of pictures with the stereopticon, of 
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which President Eliot says that there 
should be a lantern with thousands of 
slides in every schoolroom, summer and 
winter, and they should be used abundantly. 

Generally speaking, pictures intended to 
supplement any definite text in the school 
curriculum should not be placed on the 
walls permanently, but should be properly 
mounted on card board, catalogued and 
brought out as occasion requires. 

Inexpensive pictures, suitable for this 
work, may be obtained from magazines, 
special editions of the daily papers, pros- 
pectuses of books, illustrated catalogues, 
time tables and other advertisements. In 
cutting out be sure to keep the edges 
straight, and to preserve the printed matter 
relating to the picture. Small pictures may 
be grouped by topics on a large sheet. 
Large pictures should be mounted singly on 
heavy card-board. 


' TRACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


The first discussion in this Round 
Table was upon the question, ‘‘ What 
changes are desirable in the present law 
relating to teachers’ certificates ?’’ 

Supt. W. R. Longstreet, of Tioga, 
said he did not know that he was ready 
to recommend any changes. He had 
thought it might be well to have two 
grades of ‘‘ provisionals’’ to bring the 
matter before Directors more vividly. 
Too little attention is paid to certificates; 
it is difficult to get directors to observe 
them closely, sometimes even to average 
the per cent.—with many any certificate 
is a certificate, and is all that is required. 
Some Directors are chosen expressly to 
cut down expenses, and naturally care 
little for quality. One change he would 
like to see—the ‘‘ permanent’’ ought to be 
good all over the State; it is a State doc- 
ument endorsed by the State officer, and 
should be evidence of qualification any- 
where. It is all right to require endorse- 
ment or examination in case of the ‘‘ pro- 
fessional;’’ if the superintendent is willing 
to endorse, all right; if examination is 
required, the well-qualified teacher should 
not object, nor is there any cause of 
offense in refusal to endorse when the ap- 
plicant is not known; but the ‘‘ perma- 
nent’’ should be good all over the State, 
the same as the Normal diploma. Per- 
haps it might be well to have uniform 
questions, prepared by central authority 
and sent out to the counties; he was not 
sure about that. In other respects the 
present system is satisfactory. 

Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware, 
did not agree with the first speaker about 
the permanent certificate. That paper 
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stands upon the judgment of the local 
committee; the State Department simply 
endorses it upon their recommendation; 
so there are as many standards as there 
are counties. The professional certificate 
is the basis of the permanent; as the 
standard differs in the one, so in the 
other. These differences are due to cir- 
cumstances, and cannot be helped; con- 
siderations of length of term and amount 
of salary enter into the question. A Su- 
perintendent in an advanced community 
will reject many applicants who will be 
welcome in less favored sections; and it 
would not be fair to oblige the former to 
accept the judgment of the latter. 

Supt. Longstreet: The papers of appli- 
cants for permanent certificates are sent 
to the State Department, presumably for 
examination; the State is under no obli- 
gation to give the certificate unless there 
is evidence of qualification. He did not 
believe there was such a great difference 
in teachers as we hear about. He hada 
Normal School in his neighborhood, and 
many of his teachers were graduates; 
others go to all parts of the State, includ- 
ing Delaware county, and do good work. 


UNIVERSAL COURSE OF STUDY. 

Supt. Smith wished to say a word 
about the question, ‘‘Should the State 
adopt a universal course of study for the 
rural schools?’ He did not believe in 
that. In so diversified a Commonwealth 
as ours, each section can best arrange its 
course for itself. How can the same 
course be applied with profit in counties 
having but seven months’ school, and 
those with nine and a half months? It 
may be well to have a uniform course for 
the county, managed and carefully super- 
vised by the Superintendent. 

EFFECTIVE VISITATION. 


Supt. Teitrick said he would like to 
hear Supt. Smith on the first question in 
the printed list—‘‘ How can the Superin- 
tendent make his visits to the schools 
effective ?’’ 

Supt. Smith said he did not profess to 
help his teachers as they should be 
helped, and supposed none of us reached 
our ideal. We must start out with the 
intention to assist and benefit the 
teacher in every possible way, and make 
the application as each case requires. He 
never could see why teachers should re- 
gard the Superintendent other than as a 
friend, instead of a spy to report their 
shortcomings to directors. The relation 
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should be one of individual, personal 
friendship; then where information or 
suggestion is needed there will be no 
difficulty on the one hand in offering, nor 
on the other in receiving. It is necessary 
sometimes to spend considerable time in 
a school, and to take an opportunity at 
recess or after hours for private consulta- 
tion with the teacher. There are super- 
intendents, it is said, who go to the 
school, take it all in, and go away with- 
out remark, and the teacher hears later 
from the directors. Wherever this is the 
case, it is all wrong; we should deal 
directly with the teacher. Sometimes it 
may be best for the visiting officer to take 
charge of the school for a time while the 
teacher looks on; this is a delicate situ- 
ation, but we must not shrink from it 
when necessary. He had spent as much 
as half a day in a school in such a case. 
Of course you must make every allow- 
ance, and give the teacher benefit of 
doubt; it is unkind and unfair to pass 
severe judgment upon a single sample of 
her work. And when you have taken 
the class through, let the teacher under- 
stand that not exact imitation is ex- 
pected, that you have simply set a stand- 
ard, and pointed in the direction of im- 
provement. Use caution in all this, and 
do not take a teacher to task before the 
pupils, though sometimes it may require 
self-restraint. Of course, exceptional 
cases may require heroic treatment. 

Supt. Becht: I agree with Supt. 
Smith that some cases require heroic 
treatment. Wherea teacher is a failure, 
and there seems no remedy, you must 
demonstrate the necessity of retirement. 
When a person is thoroughly incompe- 
tent and cannot or will not brace up, the 
only thing is to stop teaching at once. 
The time given to a visit differs in differ- 
ent counties; some of us cannot give as 
much time as Supt. Smith—an hour and 
ahalfismaximum. A short time should 
be given to watching the work of the 
school and seeing whether the rule is 
order or confusion; then conduct a reci- 
tation, and if anything is wrong on the 
pupils’ side, tell them so; if the short- 
coming is in the teacher, tell her so, pri- 
vately of course as a rule—though there 
may be times when more good might be 
done by more positive and definite action. 

Supt. Gramley: Should we take direc- 
tors with us? Sometimes one or two 
accompany him. Usually he came un- 
expectedly, that he might see the school 
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as it was every day. ‘‘ Heroic treat- 
ment’’ is to be avoided if possible; the 
best work is done by private consultation. 
It may be well to take a director along, 
but neither of you should make speeches; 
the object is to see that teacher and pupils 
work to the satisfaction of the superin- 
tendent. 

Supt. Rapp: We should do no criticis- 
ing in presence of pupils or directors; he 
would not take charge unless asked by 
the teacher, or where the management 
was so defective as to indicate total fail- 
ure. You can get a good deal of informa- 
tion by looking at the blackboard. He 
had prepared a card for teachers by way 
of self-examination [this was circulated 
among the members]. You can often 
form a correct opinion in ten minutes. 

Supt. Adams: With regard to the 
large counties, I hear of a western super- 
intendent who could not get round all his 
schools in a year, and had the Directors 
visit some of them, with good results. 

Supt. Bowersox: You can ‘‘take the 
temperature’’ in ten minutes, perhaps; 
but you cannot always tell a good from a 
bad teacher on such short notice. Some- 
times a teacher trots out his hobby before 
you and makes a good showing, but 
when you take up something not so fa- 
miliar he fails. Failures are not so much 
in the class work as in defective attention 
to seat work. The superintendent should 
see what all the pupils are doing, and how 
the teacher tries to get it done. 

Supt. Snoke: There is some error in 
the comparisons made between large and 
small counties; there is as much work in 
one as the other, but it is different in 
character. In getting the best out of 
visitation, we must consider not only 
how most to benefit the teacher, but how 
to do most for the children. He thought 
one could do as much good by looking at 
the matter chiefly or even entirely from 
the point of view of the children. Some- 
times you can do much in the way of 
stimulus by a kind word. We are not so 
frank as we should be with our teachers; 
of course we should not ‘‘tear them out”’ 
before the school, but neither should we 
go away leaving them to think all is 
right when it is not. 


TO ORGANIZE DEPARTMENT. 


After some discussion, Supts. Becht, 
Longstreet, Snyder, Stapleton and Smith 
were appointed a committee with power 
to make the proper application for recog- 
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nition of the body of County Superin- 
tendents as a Department of the Associa- 
tion under the new Constitution. 

The Conference then adjourned. The 
Committee met and directed Supt. Long- 
street to make the application as above, 
which was done, and the Department 
established as reported in the August 
Journal. 


<i 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 








HERE were thirty or forty persons 
present at the Language and Litera- 
ture Round Table which was held in the 
Commercial room of the Washington 
School Building on Thursday afternoon. 
In the absence of the gentleman ap- 
pointed to this duty, the department was 
conducted by Mr. J. P. McCaskey. 

The practical paper read by Miss Grace 
E. Stanton, teacher of English in the 
High School of Erie, Pa., is given in 
full, and is an unusually interesting dis- 
cussion of the subject. 


COMPOSITION-RHETORIC IN HIGH SCHOOL 
WORK. 


The subjection of principle to practice, of 
theory to experience, is a marked characteristic 
to-day of all education. In science, individual 
work in the laboratory is now deemed indis- 
pensable. In mathematics, actual demonstra- 
tion of ——— is required. And in English, 
how wonderfully form has been vivified by 
spirit, principle made to bow the knee to prac- 
tice! A student of the history of literature now 
consults his text-book much as the tourist con- 
sults his railway guide, and then takes delight- 
ful excursions into the lands of poetry, orato 
and romance. Similarly, a student of Englis 
composition is not now expected to learn the 
art of writing by committing rules to memory; 
he is told to write. Weare beginning to recog- 
nize composition as an art, indeed as the most 
difficult of all arts, and the methods so long 
used in the teaching of painting, music, sculp- 
ture, we are now applying to composition. No 
one ever became a great artist merely by con- 
ning the rules of his art, or by looking at an art 
product. Certainly, the principles were learned 
and the works of the masters reverently studied, 
but all the time there was practice, constant, 
tireless practice. So, in the teaching of Eng- 
lish composition, we now realize that while 
rules and models are necessary, they must be 
carefully subordinated to actual work. 

In this process of subordinating principle to 
practice, formal rhetoric has naturally been 
challenged, and is now being required to render 
a reason for its inclusion in the High School 
curriculum, By formal rhetoric is meant rhe- 
torical dogma, or, in the words of Professor 
Carpenter, ‘‘rhetoric considered as a set of 
scientifically arranged definitions, rules and 
Principles. It was once thought that a knowl- 
edge of these definitions, rules and principles 
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would enable a person to write. That this isa 
mistake we are now convinced. Formal rhet- 
oric does not teach one to write. It cannot 
therefore successfully be made a substitute for 
a course in composition, nor can it be regarded 
as a desirable preparation for that work. Its 
proper function is to supplement composition, 
for only after considerable ease and fluency in 
expression have been attained can the more 
difficult parts of rhetorical theory be thoroughly 
comprehended and valued. . 

But while formal rhetoric in the High School 
has perhaps been registered for destruction, it 
is not proposed that the teaching of the princi- 
ples of good writing shall be abandoned. 
Principles—real, fundamental principles—are 
simple, as are most great things; and they can 
and must be taught. It is in the proportion of 
time given to principles and to practice that the 
difference between the old and the new method 
of teaching composition is seen. According to 
the old method, the work embraced the study 
of many rules and principles, examination of 
literary models, and a little practice in writing. 
The faults of this system were that the pupil 
gained a wholly incorrect idea of the object of 
the work, that he became a critic rather than a 
producer, that he failed to see the vital connec- 
tion between the course in composition and his 
other studies, that he had little interest in the 
work, and that when he wrote he tried to imi- 
tate the style of a model rather than to express 
himself in his own characteristic way. The 
fundamental principle of the new method iss 
‘Little theory; much practice.’”? Only a few 
principles are essential; and these should be 
taught, not formally, but with all the simple, 
direct power of the real teacher. Moreover, it 
should always be made clear that the knowledge 
of principles is a means, not an end. For in- 
stance, pupils should be made to realize that 
they study unity, not so much for the sake of 
knowing what that rhetorical principle is, but 
in order that they may learn to give unity to 
their own compositions, and to enjoy the beau- 
tiful oneness of literary masterpieces. 

The chief faults observed in the written Eng- 
lish of students entering college are an insuffi- 
cient knowledge of grammar and of elementary 
rhetoric, and a feeble; faltering style resulting 
from insufficient practice, The new method of 
teaching composition ought to remove these 
faults, since its distinguishing features are the 
thorough teaching of essential principles, and 
constant, continuous practice in writing. 

With the new method has come a newname, 
more clearly indicative of the kind of work re- 
quired. We now call the course not rhetoric, 
which suggests only principles, nor even com- 
position, which suggests only practice, but 
composition-rhetoric. The term indicates a 
synthesis of what were formerly looked upon as 
separate studies. It proclaims a union of prac- 
tice and principle, the two never being divorced, 
yet the latter always being subordinate to the 
former. 

For successful work in composition-rhetoric 
there are perhaps four requisites: (1) a minimum 
of theory, (2) a maximum of practice, (3) a 
maximum of interest, (4) a maximum of fitness 
in the teacher. These requisites, 1 may say, 
apply not only to the high school, of which I 
speak especially, because my experience as a 
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teacher has been in that kind of work, but also 
to the grammar grades. ~ 

First, then, a minimum of theory. Six rhet- 
orical principles will probably suffice, these be- 
ing selection, unity, coherence, proportion, 
massing, climax. With a clear knowledge of 
the ordinary matters of English syntax, and a 
real comprehension of these six principles, the 
student has an excellent foundation for all kinds 
of writing. 

Second, a maximum of practice. Through- 
out the course much benefit can be derived 
from oral composition. The subject may some- 
times be chosen by the pupils and sometimes 
be suggested in class. The teacher may read 
the stirring tale of ‘‘ Hervé Riel,’’ or ‘‘ How 
They Brought the Good News;” he may tell 
an anecdote; he may relate part of a story and 
request the pupils to invent a conclusion. In 
such exercises the order of the thoughts pre- 
sented, their logical sequence is the most valu- 
able matter to consider. Let us not hesitate to 
allow our pupils to talk. Recently, in one of 
my classes, I was very much pleased by three or 
four extemporaneous speeches upon the topic, 
‘‘Labor Unions are a Help to Workingmen.”’ 
Those boys and girls spoke with dignity, earn- 
estness and effect, and I have no doubt that in 
those few moments they gained much in power 
to think and express their thoughts with cohe- 
rence and force. Even if the discussions that 
arise are digressions from the lesson of the day, 
it is seldom wise to check pupils who have 
something interesting to say, and are eager to 
say it. 

Oral composition in itself, of course, is not 
sufficient to insure correctness and accuracy in 
the use of language. The learner must write 
and rewrlte. The purpose of the pupil in all 
written work, also in oral composition, should 
be the expression of thought. He should write 
to express thought, not to discover it. He 
writes because he has in his mind something that 
he wishes to communicateto others. Naturally 
it cannot be expected that every pupil every 
day in the year will be filled with a desire to 
say something, but a skillful teacher can do 
much toward making such a desire measurably 
permanent. Incidentally, topics may be men- 
tioned that will quicken interest, excite cnri- 
osity, and arouse the feelings. Indeed, there 
are so many things about which students will 
enjoy expressing their thoughts, that the mat- 
ter of subjects should not be troublesome. If 
asked what kinds of subjects are best, I should 
be tempted to reply, ‘* All kinds.”’ Delightfui 
topics may be drawn from the other subjects 
| > eam by thepupil—from literature, science, 

istory. Political questions and current events 
may be utilized, and in many cases the pupil’s 
own selection will be especially good. Subjects 
chosen by pupils often surprise a teacher. I was 
surprised not long since, when a boy p;esented 
an exposition of ‘‘ Death.’’ 

In the correction of written work, the teacher 
must exercise much consideration and care. 
At the outset he is liable to be over-critical and 
thus defeat his pu , for too much red ink 


will cause either discouragement or amuse- 
ment. Perfect incorporation of even the 
simplest principles of rhetoric can be expected 
only after considerable practice. The teacher 
must therefore be patient and cautious, lest he 
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make his pupils super-sensitive and self-con- 
scious, and thus cripple their power and desire 
to think. 

It is likely that much of the written work of 
our students will be read in class. Let us be 
careful that our criticisms be really valuable, 
that they be constructive, not destructive, that 
they be given always with a desire to help, not 
to reveal gers knowledge. Criticism should 
be favorable where it can be so honestly, for 
pupils are especially sensitive about what they 
write; it is an expression of themselves, and 
they realize it. Cheap criticism is the most 
common fault—a criticism that is made for the 
sake of saying something, no matter what, a 
criticism that will be of no service to the 
student. Criticisms should usually extend to 
wholes. Words and phrases may be proper 
subjects for comment, but in calling attention 
to these, the teacher and class should not lose 
sight of the paragraph and the complete theme. 

Successful work in composition requires 
much personal relation between pupil and 
teacher. Schools are therefore beginning to 
provide for regular and frequent consultation 
periods, in which the instructor is able to point 
out with all delicacy the especial faults of each 
—, to learn his peculiar difficulties, to show 

im wherein his work is good, to suggest, en- 
courage and stimulate. ‘ion, moreover, can 
best be reached in these interviews. The con- 
sultation period should by all means become 
an established feature of High Schoel composi- 
tion work. 

In order to gain the best possible results, the 
course in composition should begin with the 
first year, and end only with the student’s 
graduation. A superficial knowledge of a few 
principles can be acquired in a half year; one 
can gain mastery over one’s thoughts and their 
expression only by long-continued effort. If 
we desire to give to our pupils, not a few barren 
facts, but capacity, power, mental strength, we 
shall not begrudge the four years devoted to 
composition. You remember the reply of the 
college president to the student who desired to 
shorten his college course: ‘‘It depends upon 
what you want to make of yourself. God 
takes a hundred years to make an oak, a few 
months to make a squash.” 

Third, there should be a maximum of inter- 
est. Composition work was long regarded as a 
kind of necessary evil, and many times it was 
the ‘bugbear of the entire course to even the 
best students. That there is anything innately 
unpleasant in giving expression to one’s 
thoughts is inconceivable. Composition has 
been so disliked not because of the subject, but 
because of the mode of. presenting it. It has 
sometimes been taught so formally, so per- 
functorily, with so little inspiration, enthusiasm 
and life, that success has naturally been impos- 
sible. But with the better methods now largely 
employed and with the correlation of studies 
now effected, composition ought to be interest- 
ing. It will always require work, but the work 
ought to be pleasant. Mr. E. H. Lewis quotes 
Elizabeth Spalding’s remark that ‘‘In a certain 
sense, if a student likes any study at all, he 
can be brought to like composition also,’’ and 
adds, “‘She was right. If he cares for mathe- 
matics and the beautiful precision by which 
everything in mathematics falls exactly into 
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its place, he will enjoy showing the exact rela- 
tion he conceives to exist between the parts of 
his sentences. If a girl likes music she will 
care for the music that is in prose. She will 
perceive that a good sentence is free from ugly 
sounds, and has furthermore a music of rhythm, 
a finely modulated rise and fall, that a keen ear 
readily perceives. A lad declares himself inter- 
ested in wage cian or in building machinery. 
If so, why should he not enjoy building a 
theme? Tothink out a new mechanical device 
requires much the same kind of ingenuity, 
sense of proportion, perception of cause and 
effect, that are required in thinking out the 
logical framework of a composition.’’ Some 
persons think it a mistake to lay so much stress 
upon the gaining of interest, and deplore what 
they call the sensationalism of modern teach- 
ing. Interest, however, is not synonymous 
with excitement. It is not necessarily noisy. 
It is in no way factitious or dangerous. On the 
other hand, it is helpful, wholesome, sane. 
It is to school work what oil is to machinery. 
It removes all friction. 
Should theme subjects be interesting? It 
would seem a pity, when there are so many 
interesting thingsin the world, to choose some- 
thing uninteresting to write about. Yet there 
are persons who advocate such a plan, believ- 
ing thatif the a is less intent upon the 
matter, he will proportionately more intent 
upon the manner, and will therefore gain more 
from his daily practice. It may be true that 
mature persons, desirous to perfect themselves 
in writing, may learn much by trying to put 
into suitable language the most common-place, 
uninteresting ideas. These persons would 
clearly understand the purpose of the work and 
welcome its drudgery, but for growing boys and 
girls I cannot believe that such a procedure 
would result otherwise than disastrously. ‘‘ It 
needs the overflow of heart, to give the lips full 
speech.’’ For the young, at least, theme sub- 
jects should have a potential interest, holding 
within themselves some secret, some unknown 
element, that will stimulate thought and in- 
quiry. 
Fourth, there should be a maximum of fitness 
inthe teacher. A teacher of composition should 
have in a notable degree what we may call 
“teaching power.’’ He should be able to 
think clearly and so to explain the principles of 
good writing, that the wayfarer, though a fool, 
may not err therein. Dr. Holmes compared 
the difficulty of putting into a composition all 
. that is in a writer’s mind, to pouring syrup out 

of a pitcher—‘‘ some of it always sticks to the 
pitcher.”” Likewise, much of the teacher’s 
thought, be he never so painstaking in explain- 
ing a subject, will not reach the pupil’s mind. 
How necessary, then, to strive for absolute sim- 
plicity. The high school teacher must be 
simple; he must resist the temptation to go into 
the niceties of his subject, for although these 
may be interesting to him, they will usually 
mean nothing to the boy of girl of fourteen 
years, When one steps from across the thresh- 
old of college life into a high school class-room, 
it is hard to keep in mind that one must not do 
college work, and that one cannot do it there 
with any success. By this is meant, not that 
any method is too good for the high school, i¢ 
it is suitable, but that a high school teache, 
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must adapt himself to the capacity and power 
of high school pupils. To teach over their 
heads is fatal. . 

Another evidence of fitness in the teacher is 
the ability to create a receptive frame of mind, 
to make pupils teachable. This makes neces- 
sary the power to interest pupils in the work 
they have to do, and, just as far as possible, to 
cause them toenjoy it. Goethe said: ‘‘ Woe to 
that culture which points man always to an end 
without making him happy by the way.”’ 

The successful teacher of composition must 
have a sense of humor. I once heard a super- 
intendent say: ‘‘ A teacher who has no sense of 
humor should never enter a class-room,”’ and 
you remember that the schoolmaster in ‘‘ Sen- 
timental Tommy,” said that Tommy had — 
robbed him of a teacher’s most precious posses- 
sion—his sense of humor. Boys particularly 
have abundant humor, and, if they are natural, 
it creeps into their writing. What a calamity 
to have to read a composition that is full of sly 
fun to a prim school-teacher who cannot enjoy 
the fun or who thinks his dignity would be 
sorely compromised if he should so far forget 
split infinitives as to laugh! We should be 
ashamed to laugh at our pupils; we should not 
be ashamed to laugh with them. It may be 
possible in some subjects to do excellent work 
in a stiff, formal manner; but for satisfactory 
results in composition there must be good feel- 
ing between teacher and pupils, there must be 
an easy naturalness, a wholesome comfort, per- 
vading the class-room, Otherwise the work be- 
comes irksoms drudgery, mere barren routine, 
without enthusiasm or spontaneity. 

Furthermore, we that teach composition should 
have broad views as to what is good English. 
Our language is not a fixed, dead language, but 
one that is being constantly invigorated by new 
words and phrases. These will find their way 
into the writing of boys and girls. We must 
cultivate an acquaintance with new words, as- 
certain their social status, and decide whether 
they may be admitted in careful composition. 
Many newly coined words are forcible. While 
we must perhaps challenge them, let us not be 
over-fastidious about their parentage. A word 
without a pedigree may not be worth much, but 
a pedigree without a word is worth nothing. It 
may sometimes happen that in a class there are 
two or three of unusual ability, bold, audacious 
spirits that will resent, and rightfully, being 


| fettered by the commonplace rules that may be 


the best prescription for those of ordinary in- 
telligence and power. Let us be very careful . 
lest we check mental growth and stultify high 
ambitions by being pedantic about usage, nar- 
row in our conception of principles, afraid of 
all innovation. It has been said, you know, 
that the literary heretics of one age become the 
classics of a succeeding age. 

The results aimed at in High School compo- 
sition work should be within reason. It is 
absurd to attempt to make finished writers of 
youths of eighteen, absurd to seek to make 
them acquainted with all the art of composition. 
There is a possibility that we shall aim so high 
that we shall not hit anything. Let us be 
sensible and practical. The great results to be 


striven for are simplicity and clearness. ‘‘A 
low ideal,’? does some one say? ‘Cannot 
everybody write simply and clearly?’ By no 
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means. Four years’ careful training is not too 
much to enable boys and girls of ordinary 
ability to write naturally, simply and clearly. 
Clear expression means clear thought, and who 
can measure either the arduousness or the value 
of clear thought? It denotesa mastery of one’s 
intellectual forces; its price is beyond rubies. 

The value to the student of the study of com- 

sition is almost immeasurable—his logical 
aculties are thereby trained, his constructive 
powers developed, his thoughts classified, his 
observation quickened, his ability to visualize 
increased, his moral sensibilities deepened, his 
enjoyment of literature made intelligent—in- 
deed, composition gathers into itself much of 
the value of all other studies, and brings to- 
gether the scattered forces of all other work. 
It is this course more than any other that 
tends to make the pupil’s education a unit. 

Success in the teaching of English Composi- 
tion is not easily attained. At every turn the 
teacher is beset by difficulties. Of the four 
requisites for successful work that I have ven- 
tured to name, not one can be easily secured. 
It is not easy to know how much theory to 
teach, nor can we with small effort make the 
really essential principles stand out with per- 
fect clearness before the student’s mind. It is 
not easy to do all the work involved in the 
large amount of writing required of the pupils. 
It is far from easy to create and maintain a 
lively interest in the art of expression. It is, 
alas! in no way easy to be the kind of teacher 
one would wish to be—clear, strong and logical 
in thought, sympathetic, enthusiastic, just. 
But let us not be disheartened because our task 
is difficult. If it were not difficult, it would 
not be interesting. Let us sturdily and joyfully 
put our brains and our hearts into the work, 
assured that faithful endeavor will be rewarded, 
and resolved constantly to keep before us that 
= old watchword, which breathes a spirit of 
etermination that will brook no failure— 
**Compel success.”’ 


Miss Stanton is a lady of fine scholar- 
ship and a very pleasing reader. She 
took her first degree at Oberlin College, 
and is a graduate of Radclyffe Annex of 
Harvard University. She has been teach- 
ing for eight years, three of which have 
been in the Erie High School. 

In the remarks that followed the 
paper, the importance of thought and 
expression, and the encouraging of famil- 
iar acquaintance with the best things in 
prose and poetry, was urged as the best 
road to the best learning. This can be 
assured only by committing to memory 
all through the course, from Kinder- 
garten to high school and college, the 
simplest and choicest, the truest and best 
things in literature. Few teachers were 


so taught when they were pupils, and 
from force of habit they follow the old 
ways, barren of the best results, being 
either too weak, too unwise, or too lazy to 
do better. The teacher must learn these 
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good things with the pupil, soas often to 
be independent of the hook. Poems and 
prose articles, not too long, should be 
learned not in part but in full; and this 
should be the central purpose and the 
great work of schools of every grade; for 
all true learning centres in literature, and 
no study of literature is of much account 
that does not make the student rich in 
stores of literary treasure. This work 
strengthens and enriches both teacher and 
pupil. Neglect or disregard of it means 
poverty in varying degrees for both. 
The superintendent is simply the teacher 
in a broader field, and with him lies the 
greater opportunity and the greater re- 
sponsibility. 


> 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 


HE Round Table Conference on Col- 
leges and Academies was held in the 
parlor of the Y. M.C. A. building at two 
o’clock Thursday afternoon. There was 
an attendance of twenty-seven. 


SHORTENING OF THE COLLEGE COURSE. 


The topic for consideration was the 
shortening of the college course. The 
Chairman, President E. D. Warfield, of 
Lafayette College, opened the discussion 
by calling attention to the recent report 
of President Eliot, of Harvard, in which 
it was stated that the A. B. degree at 
Harvard could now be taken in three 
years, and also to the fact that certifi- 
cates are now conferred at Chicago Uni- 
versity on students who have pursued 
but two of the four college years. He 
pointed out that the Harvard action 
really meant that one full college year 
was now done in the preparatory school, 
and the Chicago action that many now 
wish to cut the college course short in 
order to hasten into the professional 
school. In some institutions, ¢. g., Co- 
lumbia University (N. Y.), the last. year 
of work for the A. B. degree may be done 
in a professional school. The chairman 
thought this tendency unfortunate, be- 
cause (1) it asks more than necessary of 
the schools; (2) it especially tends to 
make it hard for boys and girls to go to 
college from high and normal schools; 
(3) it makes the college course too much 
a preparation for professional work, and 
- little a broad training for intellectual 
ife. 

The remarks of Dr. Warfield were fol- 
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lowed by a paper read by Prof. Thomas 
S. March, Ph. D., of Honesdale High 
School on 


THE SHORTENING OF THE COLLEGE 
COURSE, FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


I have been asked to discuss, from the 
standpoint of the high school as a prepara- 
tory school, the advisability of changing 
the ne course to one of three years by 
having the work usually done during the 
first year in college divided between the col- 
lege and the preparatory school. 

Itis hard to enter upon a discussion of 
this question, for the reason that there is 
such a diversity in the requirements of the 
colleges and in the work of the various high 
schools. There seems to be no exact stand- 
ard by which all can be measured. If I were 
asked, Can your high school do a part of the 
work of such or such acollege? the question 
could be easily answered; but in its present 
form, or rather in the present condition of 
affairs, it is somewhat indefinite. 

Some colleges admit pupils on nothing 
more than a knowledge of the common 
branches, elementary algebra, — geom- 
etry, and perhaps physics. Others require, 
in addition, a knowledge of at least three 
languages and solid geometry. This is a 
difference of at least two years’ work. 
We find a greater difference in the curricu- 
lums of our high schools. We have in Penn- 
sylvania the high school which makes no 
pretensions to being a preparatory school of 
any kind, and the high school which is 
classed as a college, and grants the degrees 
of acollege. All told, there are, according 
to the report of the State Superintendent for 
1899, 296 high schoolsin this State. About 
240 of these can prepare pupils for colleges 
of the lowest and 36 for those of the highest 
requirements; while but 10 can prepare 
pupils for any undergraduate course in such 
institutions. 

Now the question is, Can these high 
schools do a part of the work of the first 
year in college, and is it desirable for them 
todo so? In discussing this question, we 
ought first to take into consideration the 
fact that our best high schools are already 
doing some college work, in fact, much of 
the work of the college of twenty-five years 
ago. For instence, we find some schools in 
this State teaching solid geometry, trigo- 
nometry, surveying, physics, chemistry, 
botany, geology, astronomy, psychology, 
rhetoric, extended courses in English liter- 
atthe, and from two to five years’ work in 
modern languages. Even to-day such stu- 
dies are regarded as properly belonging to 
the college. Of course, this high school 


work is of necessity elementary, yet in 
many cases the work is at least eqnal to 
that done by the inexperienced instructors 
and tutors who so frequently have charge of 
the first year’s work in college. 
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Of course the fact that our high schools 
do much is no evidence that they cannot do 
more; but the fact that they have made such 
a rapid advance in the last few years makes 
it the part of wisdom not to overdo it. The 
high school is not pre-eminently a prepara- 
tory school. We can see this by examining 
the statistics which have been gathered in 
the State Report. Of the pupils offered four 
years of Latin 69 per cent. accepted, and of 
those offered three years, 62 per cent.; less 
than 12 per cent. of those offered a three 
years’ course took Greek; 12 per cent. of the 
whole number offered it took French, ard 
26 per cent. German. From this it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that not 25 per cent. of 
those offered a preparation for institutions 
of the highest requirements, and perhaps 
60 per cent. for those of average require- 
ments, availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity. A large percentage of these will 
probably never enter any of the higher 
institutions of learning. 

From this we see that the high school is 
not entirely a preparatory school. Instead 
it is designed to be the finishing school for 
the masses, and in mi to take the place of 
the college. Another fact which goes to 
show that this is so, is the fact that as a 
tule the schools of the broadest and more 
liberal courses are to be found in the towns 
and cities in which there are no colleges. 
The requirements of the home institntions 
seem to limit the courses of the high 
schools. For instance, such towns as Eas- 
ton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Lancaster, 
Beaver Falls, Meadville, Carlisle and Get- 
tysburg teach little more than the require- 
ments of their own college, and some do not 
even do that; while Harrisburg, Pottsville, 
Butler, Ardmore, Carbondale, Wilkes-barre, 
Scranton, Erie, Williamsport and others 
have much more extended courses. How- 
ever, there are exceptions, but they do not 
show that such is not the tendency. 

The high school, then, is the finishing 
school for the masses, and this must be 
reckoned with in the arrangement of all its 
courses. To the people at large the practi- 
cal in education appeals most strongly. 
They cannot see the use of Greek, and 
Latin, and French, and German. They 
care little for the training and culture to be 
derived from such studies. What they 
want is something useful. They are apt to 
judge the efficiency of a study or method 
from the number of facts which it puts in 
command of the child, not knowing that 
any idiot may be taught facts. 

Some educators, too, think that the ends 
of education can be obtained just as well by 
the use of the practical, and strengthen 
—_ in any opposition which they may 
eel toward what we may call the culture 
courses. A little diplomacy can sometimes 
overcome the hostility which may be felt. 

I have myself had experience in broaden- 
ing the courses of two different high schools, 
and although my able predecessors had 
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broken the ice for such innovations, yet the 
changes met with some opposition. There 
was even some objection to the teaching of 
Latin—not so much to the language as to 
the length of time, four years, which I 
thought to be necessary; but to Greek, and 
French, and German, the opposition was 
more pronounced. Singularly enough, I 
have never met with any difficulty in intro- 
ducing mathematical subjects or the 
sciences. That is because these are re- 
garded as practical, yet, as we all know, 
there are comparatively few of the facts 
learned in them which are of any value to 
the student, if his study end with the high 
school course. However, I know of places 
where there has been opposition even to 
some of them. It is the part of wisdom to 
compromise, at least, with such opinions. 

And, finally, it is probable that 90 per 
cent. of our schools are already doing as 
much as they can. This is made evident by 
the fact that the larger and wealthier towns 
have the more advanced courses; for in- 
stance, every one of the eight cities having 
a population at the last census of more 
than 35,000 has a high school which will 
prepare students for the colleges and uni- 
versities of the highest standing, and a 
large majority of the schools in towns over 
10,000 will do the same; while as a rule, the 
schools with the less pretentious courses 
are found in the small towns and country 
districts. In other words, our schools have 
many or few educational advantages accord- 
ing to their ability to my 5 them. 

But there is another phase of the ques- 
tion which must be considered. Are we not 
already requiring more of our pupils than 
is good for them? When the intelligent 
and thoughtful editors of some of our best 
publications and many parents anxious for 
the best interests of their children are ser- 
iously agitated upon the question, it should 
merit our most careful consideration. Only 
this last poms I was personally held re- 
sponsible for the death of two and the mor- 
tal illness of three others of my pupils on 
account of overwork. While I easily 

roved to my own satisfaction and the sat- 
isfaction of my school board that their 
work was in no way responsible for the mis- 
fortunes of those pupils, the fact that such 
a thing could be seriously discussed, and by 
one of my strongest friends, too, and a man 
of education at that, shows that people 
have become aroused upon the subject. It 
may be that we have come to a place where 
it is best to call a halt. 

Let us look at the requirements of some 
of our colleges. Some ask at least six 
studies which must be taken during the last 
year of preparation, and most of these are 
of such a nature and cover so much ground 
that they should be taken daily. Theseare 
a science, geometry, and four languages. 
At best these can be arranged to take five 
recitation periods. This is more than 
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ondary Schools appointed by the National 
Teachers’ Association. These studies can- 
not well be distributed through an addi- 
tional year, nor can the recitations be less 
frequent, for both of these would add to the 
present difficulties. It would seem to be 
much better for us to attempt less and do 
our work more thoroughly. 

Therefore, taking into consideration that 
the high schools of our State have already 
been making a universal advance on account 
of the stimulus due to a large State a 
priation ; that public opinion is often hos- 
tile to the kind and amount of learning 
which is required; and that most of our 
schools are now doing about as much as 
they can afford ; it seems to me to be in- 
advisable, at least at this time, and dis- 
couraging to those who have just raised 
their standards, for colleges to require more 
than is now being attempted. 


Principal H. C. Davis, of Harry Hill- 
man Academy, Wilkesbarre, followed 
with an exceedingly practical and racy 
speech. He insisted that little could be 
done until the requirements for admission 
to colleges should be uniform. The 
teachers in all preparatory schools should 
be heard when they demand some degree 
of uniformity in the conditions of admis- 
sion for the freshman class laid down by 
the different colleges, or at least some 
measure of fixedness and fairness in the 
questions submitted by the same college, 
in successive years. Where no two mem- 
bers of the graduating class of an acad- 
emy are preparing for the same college, 
the teachers are subjected to an endless 
amount of extra work in fitting each for 
his chosen college; but when this has 
been done according to the latest cata- 
logue, the student is often confronted 
with questions on themes and studies 
added to the requirements during the 
current year, or with others on an ob- 
scure incident found in a single text-book 
out of a dozen standard works on the 
subject. It is hardly fair to put require- 
ments in a catalogue issued in April for an 
examination in June. Let colleges and 
academies agree on a uniform set of con- 
ditions of admission, and let the ques- 
tions be fair tests of a student’s knowl- 
edge, and the teachers in preparatory 
schools will not object to the highest 
requirements the colleges can demand. 

President J. H. Stahr, D. D., of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, ob- 
jected to the loss of one of the four years 
of college life and work. He insisted 
that the college, in the full sense of the 
word, had a raison d’étre. In academies 
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and high schools the pupils are under 
home influence or its equivalent, while in 
college they are under an authority that 
gives them freedom. The development 
of character between the time of academy 
and professional school is quite as im- 
portant as acquisition of languages and 
sciences, and this development is possi- 
ble only with the combination of liberty 
and restraint peculiar to college life. 
Then to cut off the senior year is to take 
away the best part of his experience. 
The professors get nearer to the students 
during the last months of the collegiate 
course, and can do them more service 
than in the earlier years. If it is ob- 
jected that the pupils are too old when 
they finish their course, let some things 
in the high school course, not needed for 
admission to college, be omitted in the 
case of candidates for college. Do any- 
thing but shorten the four years’ course. 
President E. T. Jeffers, D. D., of York 
Collegiate Institute, suggested that since 
the requirements for admission to the 
higher colleges, as Princeton and Har- 
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vard, now include much that was for- 
merly taught to the freshman class, we 
could shorten the course and practically 
retain the higher classes. Let all the 
culture studies be retained in the regular 
college course, and then require an A. B. 
as a condition of admission to all profes- 
sional schools, as many medical and law 
schools do now, and most of the theolog- 
ical seminaries have always done. Many 
who have rushed from preparatory schools 
into the study of engineering and other 
technical courses discover, when it is too 
late to correct the mistake, that they 
should have had college training before 
specializing. By taking a year from the 
college course, we can still give a good 
general education and make the course 
more attractive, but should insist on their 
taking it, and by intelligent compulsion 
do the students a service for which they 
will thank us later. 

The conference adjourned after a lively 
and profitable session. The notes from 
which this report is made were kindly 
furnished by Dr. Jeffers. 
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NE of the great benefactors of his race 
has been Henry Barnard. He has long 
been a patriarch of honorable mention 
amongst those who know the really great 
and useful men of the world. His recent 
death has again called attention to the 
importance of his work, of which the New 
York School Journal speaks as follows: 
‘*In the death of Henry Barnard the 
American common school loses a staunch 
friend. Excepting Horace Mann, whose 
efforts for theadvancement of public edu- 
cation Dr. Barnard supported with his 
whole strength and influence, the world 
has seen no greater, no more consistent 
advocate of the principle of universal 
education of the people in common schools 


free to all. Considering the state of public - 


opinion at the beginningof his educa- 
tional career, and taking into account his 
social training and native environment, 
there can be no doubt as to the sincerity 
of his purpose and the completeness of 








his consecration to the idea upon whose 
full realization he built his fondest hopes 
for the future of his country. 

‘‘Let it be admitted that he was 
neither an original thinker nor a fiery 
reformer ; he was a devoted, thoughtful 
student of education, filled with the de- 
sire to communicate to others and intro- 
duce in practice what he had found to be 
of value and calculated to rationalize the 
training of the young in the schools, and 
to elevate teaching to the rank of a pro- 
fession. Inspiring fearlessness, earnest 
persistence and tact, were the means by 
which he carried his points and won 
glorious victories for the cause to which 
he gave his life and in the pursuit of 
which he sacrificed a considerable fortune, 
leaving himself almost without the means 
of subsistence in his declining years. 
He combined the encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of Comenius with the quiet but 
firm persistency of Locke, the refinement 
and rational conservatism of Thomas 
Arnold, and the consecrated devotion of 
Father Pestalozzi. 

‘* Henry Barnard was an inspiration to 
all who saw him in the dignity of age, 
with a mind well preserved and vigorous, 
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and a humbleness and sweetness of spirit 
that touched every heart. The last time 
the writer heard him speak in public 
was at the dinner of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, last October ; with 
a firm voice he pronounced the benedic- 
tion over the educators present, renewing 
their courage and interest in their chosen 
work and giving them a glimpse of the 
world beyond. The memory of that 
occasion will be treasured by many as a 
hallowed one. The influence of the 
noble life of Henry Barnard, consecrated 
as it was to the cause of education, has 
been a silent power more effectual in 
giving dignity to the work of the teacher 
than books and speeches and discussions 
could secure for it.’’ 





THE board of visitors from Congress to 
the military academy at West Point think 
the standard of admission to West Point 
ought to be materially raised. At pres- 
ent cadets are admitted under the provi- 
sions of an old law. The examination is 
so easy that a bright fellow who has been 
a fair student in the ordinary branches 
ought to make the necessary percentage 
upon the questions asked. Once in, how- 
ever, he finds that the work of the first 
year demands a preparation far beyond 
that suggested in the entrance require- 
ments. Substantially the admission ex- 
amination is like that set for a high school, 
and the work of the first year is equal in 
character to that of the freshman year in 
college, and more exacting in many par- 
ticulars. The result is the well-known 
weeding out process for which West 
Point is famous. The board believes that 
that the weeding-out should be done at 
the admission examination. 





‘* Te Stories of the Sea,’’ by Frank T. 
Bullen, have won him fame, but he never 
had a liberal education. He was a poor 
boy, and his youth was spent in toil. 
When asked as to what sources he owed 
his power of writing, he answered: ‘‘The 
source of my ‘style,’ as you are pleased 
to term it, is the Bible. I began reading 
that earlier than I can remember: I have 
lived forty-three years, fifteen of which I 
spent at sea, climbing up from cabin 
boy to chief mate, and I have read the 
Bible through from cover to cover twenty- 
five times. You cannot quote me the first 
half of any verse but I will be able to 
give you the second half. Nothing has 


taken hold of my heart and soul like the 
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Bible. I used to preach in the open air, 
and sometimes, when I felt I had no words 
of my own, I would recite a whole chap- 
ter by memory from Isaiah or Job, or one 
of the Gospels. The Bible and John Bun- 
yan have really formed my style. But 
then there’s the inspiration of the sea! 
What colors in the sky and water! Dip 
your pen in those, and you can’t fail to 
be picturesque and interesting.’’ This is 
a common school of literature open to all. 





Two of the best Superintendents in the 
State have just been elected to positions 
outside of Pennsylvania. They are 
George W. Twitmyer, of Bethlehem, and 
Henry V. Hotchkiss, of Meadville. 
Among those who know the field the 
mention of their familiar names challen- 
ges attention and emphasizes the loss we 
have sustained. Supt. Twitmyer was 
elected to succeed Supt. Harlan, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and that without any 
unpleasant contention, although there 
were no less than sixty applicants for the 
position. Supt. Hotchkiss goes to Akron, 
Ohio. He has been at Meadville for the 
past sixteen years, and goes away to the 
regret and with the best wishes of every- 
body. The School Board of that city 
endorse himself and his administration in 
strong words of appreciation and appro- 
val. What islossto Bethlehem and Mead- 
ville is surely gain to Akron and Wilming- 
ton. We congratulate these gentlemen. 





CAN we do better than to copy for the 
reader, for its great beauty and touching 
simplicity, this last prayer which Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote and read aloud to 
his family the evening before his death ? 

‘* We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us 
with favor, folk of many families and na- 
tions gathered together in the peace of 
this roof, weak men and women subsist- 
ing under the covert of Thy patience. 
Be patient still; suffer us yet a while 
longer; with our broken purposes of good, 
with our idle endeavors against evil, 
suffer us awhile longer to endure, and (if 
it may be) help us to do better. Bless to 
us our extraordinary mercies; if the day 
come when these must be taken, brace us 
to play the man under affliction. Be with 
our friends, be with ourselves. Go with 
each of us to rest; if any awake, temper 
to them the dark hours of watching; and 
when the day returns. return to us, our 
sun and comforter, and call us up with 
morning faces and morning hearts—eager 
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to labour—eager to be happy, if happi- 
ness shall be our portion—and if the day 
be marked for sorrow, strong to endure 
it. We thank Thee and praise Thee; 
and in the words of Him to whom this 
day is sacred, close our oblation.”’ 





THE heroic head of Washington which 
we are sending out as a premium with the 
49th Volume of Zhe Journal is a noble 
picture that would grace any school or 
any good room in any home in the land. 
We have the heartiest expression of grati- 
fication from those to whom it has been 
sent. We prepay all postage or express 
charges upon these pictures. 





THE thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the National Educational Association 
was held in Charleston, South Carolina, 
July roth to 13th. There were between 
2,000 and 2,500 members present. The 
meeting was not so large as expected, 
but the programmes were good and ad- 
dresses were made by many of the lead- 
ing school men of the country. Booker 
T. Washington spoke for the negroes, 
emphasizing the bond of mutual obliga- 
tion and interest between the two races 
in the South. ‘‘The Contributions of 
Religious Organizations to the Cause of 
Education ’’ was the subject discussed by 
representatives of the Baptist and the 
RomanCatholic Churches. Other topics 
considered were the normal school prob- 
lems, the kindergarten, the nationality 
problem in the public schools, and the 
establishment of a national university at 
Washington. 

The practical work of the convention 
was done in the various departments. 
The most important were the depart- 
ments of Indian education, of education 
for the deaf, blind and feeble-minded, of 
secondary and of higher education, and 
the library department. 

At the closing session the committee 
on resolutions made its report. Its find- 
ings urge the better grading of the com- 
mon schools and the extension of the 
American system to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. Congress is urged 
to reorganize the Bureau of Education on 
broader lines, to meet the increased re- 
quirements and to establish it as an inde- 
pendent department on the plane pro- 
posed for the Department of Labor. 

Hon. O. T. Corson, of Columbus, 
Ohio, was the President, and Dr. E. 
Oram Lyte, principal of the Millersville 
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State Normal School, Pennsylvania, first 
Vice President. Prof. J. M. Green, prin- 
cipal State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, was elected President for 1901. 
The Association was shown to be in 
flourishing financial condition. It has 
$88,000, which is invested in state, county 
and municipal bonds and mortgages. 


—s 


WILLIAMSPORT MEETING. 








HEN a man has the best room in the 
Park Hotel at Williamsport—if 
there is a better we don’t want it—third 
floor, south-east corner, away from rail- 
road, two windows on each of two sides, 
these all open looking out into the trees 
of the park from which the hotel takes 
its name, and up into the sky, and across 
the river to the hills—and the birds by 
dozens in the trees awake him with their 
matin song, and the leaves are dripping 
with the morning dew, and sleep has 
been refreshing, and life is good, what is 
there for it all but gladness and thanks- 
giving? So the day came in, as the 
chiming bells in the church tower near 
by told the quarters to the drowsy sleeper, 
and then the hour of five, July 3d, the 
opening day of the meeting of the State 
eachers’ Association for 1900, and the 
fourth meeting we have attended at Wil- 
liamsport. 

It was a good meeting, lasting for 
three busy days, and a part of these days 
very hot weather. The morning and 
evening sessions were of the Association 
proper, the afternoons of the second and 
third days were given to department 
work and round table conferences. The 
programme was full and varied. Per- 
haps too many papers were read and so 
not enough time allowed for discussion, 
but it is very easy to err in this direction. 

All these papers, as well as a large pro- 
portion of those read in the sections, will 
be found, along with report of discussions, 
business transacted, etc., in the August 
and September numbers of Zhe Journal. 
The report of the Nature Study Section is 
the only one carried over, and it will be 
given in our October number. These two 
numbers contain printed matter equal in 
amount to an ordinary book of two hun- 
dred and fifty pages. 

The Executive Committee, Supt. 
Charles Lose, Chairman, were good men 
for the work in hand. President Pass- 
more made the ‘“‘ grand effort’’ during 
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the year to surpass any former meeting, 
and he brought in dollars enough to make 
Williamsport, in 1900, take second rank in 
the enrollment, Philadelphia still holding 
the first and promising to do still better 
in 1901. The total enrollment was about 
1016, three or four names having been 
reported since adjournment, of which 
number probably five or six hundred were 
present at the meeting. The enrollment 
of the city of Williamsport and of Lycom- 
ing county was phenomenal. 

A new constitution, modeled by Dr. 
Lyte after that of the National Associa- 
tion, was adopted, in which the old name 
‘* Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion’’ is changed to that of ‘‘ Pennsylva- 
nia State Educational Association.’”’ A 
very pleasant reception was given to the 
members of the Association on Wednes- 
day evening at the Park Hotel. The 
excursion to Eagle’s Mere on Friday was 
enjoyed by all who were so fortunate as 
to be of the party. We did not know 
there was anywhere in Pennsylvania a 
lake so beautiful; and the virgin forest, 
with its rhododendrons in blossom, and 
its deep bed of moss, the accumulation 
of ages, yielding to the step like a very 
heavy carpet of finest manufacture, was 
an unusual experience in the life of many 
who are dwellers in the towns. 

The promise that a book would be 
given to everybody enrolled has caused 
embarrassment to both Executive Com- 
mittees, that for 1900 and 1901; for, while 
they supposed that a book bound in cloth 
would be expected, the first committee 
feared and the second committee knew 
that the funds in the treasury would not 
warrant this outlay. Hence the majority 
of both committees favored the pamphlet 
form in which the book is issued. Any 
one wishing to bind it in cloth can read- 
ily do so. 

The majority of the present Executive 
Committee, who have authority in the 
matter, wisely preferred that the ex- 
penses of the Williamsport meeting 
should not exceed the receipts; and the 
Chairman, after learning the views of the 
other members of the committee, think- 
ing that no more than $450 could be ap- 
propriated towards the book, authorized 
the Secretary to get it into the mails upon 
this basis of outlay, in a form as cred- 
itable as possible and as soon as possible. 
We went at once upon the work, as it 
seemed the duty of the Secretary to do 
this, so that it might be mailed before 
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September rst, and have spent more than 
$450 upon it, in addition to some weeks 
of vacation time needed for other duties 
and for summer rest and recreation. 

The book is a good one, but it is almost 
entirely a reprint of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal, without over-running or 
resetting the type, thus saving $250 to 
$300, and making it a possibility, even 
in its present form, with the funds at 
command. To reset the type and bind it 
in cloth would make it cost five hundred 
dollars more. The book is the same size 
as the Dr. Higbee Memorial Volume, 500 
copies of which we had bound in good 
cloth at a cost of $22.50 per hundred. A 
cheaper cloth could be had at $15 per hun- 
dred, but below that for so large a cloth 
case the binding would be unsatisfactory. 
The item of mailing would also be in- 
creased, from the greater weight of the 
cloth binding. The present book is 
mailed at nine cents per copy; in solid 
cloth it would be twelve cents or more. 
This additional cost would leave the 
treasury with no funds, and the Associa- 
tion in debt. 

One thousand copies of the proceedings 
of the Superintendents and Directors’ 
Conventions were ordered by the Execu- 
tive Committee of last year; but as the 
enrollment was somewhat beyond this, 
it seemed better to use Zhe School Journal 
sheets for an additional five hundred cop- 
ies than to reset the type, which would 
have added greatly to the cost. The 
reading matter is exactly the same, page 
for page, the head lines only are different. 

More might be said in way of explana- 
tion, and may be said hereafter should it 
seem desirable, but for the present we 
simply state the reason why the book is 
not in cloth binding. ‘This is the best 
that could be done under the circum- 
stances, and we trust that everybody will 
be satisfied with the report as it is here 
presented. We know a good-natured old 
lady who likes the word ‘‘ sarisfaction,’’ 
as she always pronounces it, and ‘“‘ satis- 
faction,’’ the thing she means, is what 
this bit of explanation is meant to en- 
courage. The book has already been sent 
out to all who are entitled to receive it, and 
to some school officers outside the State. 
It is well worth having. Nota few of the 
papers found in it may be read and reread 
with profit by the growing teacher. 

But next time don’t promise a book 
until it is known what the enrollment 
will be. Leave that with the Executive 
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Committee, where the new Constitution 
leaves it, unless the party making the 
promise is willing to protect the treasury 
from risk of deficit. 


— 


SUPT. HENRY S. JONES. 








HE funeral services over the remains 
of the late Prof. H. S. Jores, formerly 
superintendent of the Erie public school 
system, were held July oth, at the Park 
Presbyterian Church, of which the de- 
ceased was a member for many years, 
during his long residence in that city. 
Of this church he had also been an elder 
prior to his removal from the city. Per- 
haps no greater tribute to the honor in 
which the memory of the deceased is held 
in Erie could have been paid in any other 
manner than by the large attendance of 
friends and mourners at the services. The 
church was filled, and when it is consid- 
ered that the deceased had been away 
from Erie for ten years, this fact in itself 
would serve to show the esteem in which 
he was held as superintendent of the Erie 
schools. Not only was the church filled 
in the ordinary sense of the word with 
mourners, but very many of those present 
shed tears in their grief that one whom 
they loved and revered had been called 
away. There seemed an indescribable 
pathos about the ceremony. Rev. J. C. 
Wilson, of the United Presbyterian 
Church, sketched the life history of Dr. 
Jones, and paid a high tribute to his 
ability as a teacher, and to his character 
and integrity asaman. He extolled his 
religious life, and told of the influence 
that his life had had on the development 
of Christian men and women from the 
pupils of the Erie public schools. He 
spoke of the fearless side of Dr. Jones’s 
character, saying that he was never 
afraid to attend meetings where great 
moral questions were discussed, and it 
ought to be recorded that he lost his posi- 
tion in Erie because of this fearlessness.’’ 
He was born in Rochester, New York, 
in 1832, graduated from the Michigan 
State Normal School at an early age, and 
after teaching a number of years was 
called to Erie as principal of one of the 
ward schools. After twenty-six years of 
service in the schools of this city, during 
which he built up one of the finest sys- 
tems of educational management and 
of school buildings in the country, he 
retired from the superintendency, fol- 
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lowed by the universal regret and regard 
of the people whom he served. He went 
from Erie to Lincoln, Nebraska, and here 
his work was characterized by the old 
indomitable energy ; but a long life in 
which brain and heart were devoted to 
the good of others, himself and his own 
interests seldom thought of, had ex- 
hausted his powers of endurance. After 
three years at Lincoln, broken in health, 
he went to Colorado and in 1895, with 
his wife and the younger members of his 
family, he removed to a ranch near 
Houston, Texas. Here the Gulf breeze 
and vigorous out-door life did much to 
improve his health. He showed up to 
the time of his sudden death from heart 
disease, induced by over-exertion in the 
heat, the same sunny, patient disposition, 
having for all the kind smile and help- 
ful word which seemed a part of his 
Christ-like spirit. It seemed that to 
know him was to love him, and to love 
him meant to feel the beauty of right 
living, for he was a good, true man. 


itn 
_ 


THE CUBAN TEACHERS. 


MID the blowing of whistles, the 

ringing of bells, the singing of songs, 
the farewell shouts of friends and well- 
wishers, the fluttering of Cuban and 
American flags, the waving of handker- 
chiefs, and with expressions of apprecia- 
tion regarding their reception and of sor- 
row because of their early departure, the 
1300 or more Cuban school teachers em- 








‘barked from the Chestnut street pier, 


Philadelphia, for the transports in the 
Delaware shortly aftet 5 p. m., Aug. 24th. 
They had spent two days in Philadelphia, 
had been shown a few places of inter- 
est, had been feasted and dined and taken 
on trolley car rides, and had listened to 
many addresses of welcome from promi- 
nent citizens, and though they may have’ 
been tired from sight-seeing, there were 
none but words of regret expressed over 
their leaving. In many ways the scenes 
surrounding their departure were similar 
to those upon their arrival, two days be- 
fore. 

At low tide on Saturday morning, the 
four large United States army transports 
steamed slowly down the Delaware out 
into the bay for the Atlantic Ocean, over 
which for five days the Cuban teachers 
were to be borne on the way to their na- 
tive island. The party expected to arrive 
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at Havanna about August 29, but it will 
be over a month before all these visitors 
have been distributed to their respective 
homes in the different provinces. The 
public schools are scheduled to open in 
the various districts on September 9. 

Supt. Alexis E. Frye, head of the pub- 

lic schools of Cuba, expressed the gen- 
eral sentiment of the party over the visit 
to Philadelphia, when he said: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing but words of praise can be said of the 
manner in which we have been treated 
in your city.. Not only the general com- 
mittee, but every citizen with whom the 
teachers came in contact, did their ut- 
most to make our stay a pleasant one. 
It is difficult and probably not best that 
a comparison be made of our reception in 
the various cities we have visited, but 
this much we all can say, and that is 
that our visit to Philadelphia has been 
the most homelike and one of the most 
enthusiastic of all. Everybody seemed 
to take special pains to make it enjoyable 
for us, and that we appreciate it all is 
very evident in the thanks the teachers 
are never tired of expressing. Besides 
Cambridge, where the teachers spent six 
weeks, Philadelphia has shown a warmer 
_ than any other city we have vis- 
ited.’’ 

During their stay they visited the Uni- 
versity buildings, Girard College, Inde- 
pendence Hall, the Girls’ Normal School 
and other places of interest. 

Addresses were made in Spanish as 
well as English. The address of City 
Supt. Edward Brooks at Independence 
Hall was as follows: 

** Philadelphia is happy to-day in hav- 
ing in her midst these 1,300 teachers of 
the public schools of Cuba. When Cuba 
realized her aspirations of freedom she 
also realized that the basis of a free gov- 
ernment is an intelligent citizenship. To 
secure this end she immediately set to 
work to multiply and improve her public 
schools. To aid her in this work we 
sent her one of the most distinguished of 
our young American educators, Alexis 
E. Frye, a man admired for his broad 
views of public instruction and loved for 
his many admirable traits of character. 
In the discharge of his duties he con- 
ceived the idea of bringing the teachers 
of Cuba to this country, that they might 
become familiar with American methods 
of elementary instruction. 

‘*Having completed their course at 
Harvard, it was learned that they ex- 
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pected to visit one or two cities of this 
country before returning to Cuba, and an 
invitation was therefore extended to them 
to visit Philadelphia. This invitation 
was cordially accepted, and these teach- 
ers are now with us, in the most cele- 
brated city, historically, of this country; 
a city noted for its intelligence, philan- 
thropy and patriotism. In arranging for 
their entertainment we have brought 
them first to this temple of freedom, In- 
dependence Hall. This building is as- 
sociated with the most interesting and 
important events in the struggle for 
American liberty. Here met the Conti- 
nental Congress, who, by their wise ac- 
tion, laid the foundation of the American 
Republic. 

** Here George Washington, the Father 
of his Country, was nominated and 
elected Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
tinental army. Here was read, debated 
and adopted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the charter of American liberty. 
Here rang out the glad tones of the 
Liberty Bell, to ‘ Proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof,’ Here, amid sacred associations, 
the Mayor of Philadelphia will extend to 
you, teachers of the schools of Cuba, a 
cordial welcome to the city of William 
Penn.’’ 

These Cuban teachers who were brought 
north to attend a special summer school 
at Harvard University, soon became well 
accustomed to the work expected of them 
and carried it out with the greatest earn- 
estness. Their instructors say that for 
intelligence and ability to grasp the 
meaning of things, they compare very 
favorably with Americans. Lessons in 
English were given twiceaday. They 
included the speech and literature. His- 
tory was taught by lectures illustrated 
with lantern slides. ‘These, of course, 
were in Spanish and given to the entire 
body of teachers in Sanders theatre. One 
of the most interesting studies was phy- 
siography, and as this is entirely new to 
the Cubans they are delighted with it. 
Besides the physical geography lecture 
each forenoon, visits were arranged and 
made to those places around Cambridge 
which present interesting peculiarities. 
Many of the men were making collections 
of stones, and asking the names of the 
unfamiliar trees and bushes, while the 
women found great pleasure in gathering 
bunches of wild flowers and pinning 
them on their hair or hats. Other ex- 
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cursions that delighted these visiting 
teachers were those made to the Peabody 
and Agassiz museums. Some of the 
women felt somewhat ill on seeing the 
skeletons and mummies, but the glass 
flowers at the Agassiz museum they thor- 
oughly enjoyed. There was a course in 
American Sloyd under the direction of 
Mr. Gustaf Larsson for the men. The 
lectures were repeated by a Spanish in- 
terpreter. Another feature was the course 
in kindergarten conducted by Miss Laura 
Fisher. The Cuban women were much 
pleased with this department. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated in 
a picturesque manner. A procession was 
formed at Memorial Hall in which every 
one who was able joined in line, the wo- 
men first, the men following. Then this 
line of more than a thousand Cubans pro- 
ceeded to the historic Washington elm. 
At the head of the procession were borne 
a large American flag and a wreath fully 
three feet in diameter, made of roses and 
laurel and adorned with a sash of crim- 
son satin. On the sash appeared, in the 
finest of needlework, words which trans- 
lated meant, ‘‘ To the memory of Wash- 
ington, from the teachers of Cuba.’’ The 
exercises at the tree consisted of cheer- 
ing and the laying of the wreath on the 
stone tablet marking the spot. The first 
cheers were for President Eliot and Supt. 
Frye, both of whom were present. Then 


came the city of Cambridge, and last and ~ 


most vigorous of all for George Washing- 
ton himself. 

Many social amusements were provided 
for the pleasure of the visitors. The 
Cambridge ladies gave a series of after- 
noon teas, where the Cuban ladies met 
and became acquainted with Americans. 
Dances and receptions were tendered sev- 
eral evenings a week. Miss Alice Long- 
fellow entertained daily at Craigie House. 
The Cubans made a good impression by 
their bright, happy manner and their ex- 
treme patience. Their dress differs little 
from ours excepting that the colors of 
their garments are perhaps brighter, but 
the effect produced is harmonious and in 
good taste. They are delighted with 
America, and many express the wish 
that they might remain here. After 


leaving Boston, they spent two or three 
days in New York; and, on invitation of 
Supt. Edward Brooks and others, two 
days in Philadelphia visiting places of 
interest in these two leading cities before 
taking transports for home August 24th. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAms—Supt. Roth: Twenty-one public 
examinations were held this year. One 
hundred and thirty-six applicants for certif- 
icates were examined. Of this number, one 
hundred were granted certificates. The 
standard of qualifications for a teacher’s 
certificate was raised as high as circum- 
stances and the demand for teachers would 

rmit. This gives directors the best possi: 

le material from which to select their 
teachers. Have the directors availed them- 
selves of this opportuuity? In most of the 
districts they have. Butin a few they passed 
by good teachers and employed those less 
competent. Directors should see the wisdom 
of discriminating between the certificates 
held by teachers. Professional, permanent 
and normal school certificates should com- 
mand more salary than a provisional. 
Nothing so discourages the faithful, consci: 
entious teacher as paying good wages to 
good, bad and indifferent teachers indis- 
criminately. It is placing a premium upon 
incompetency. Workmen in other occupa- 
tions are paid according to their tact and 
skill; why, then, should a beginner in the 
profession, with no experience, be paid the 
same as one who has already been tried and 
shown proficiency in the work. Cumberland 
township is erecting a new school house, 
and New Oxford boroug his building a one- 
story annex for the primary school. East 
Berlin borough has increased the term to 
nine months. Most of the schools will open 
September 3d. 

ALLEGHENY.—The following resolutions, 
adopted by the School Board of Braddock in 
memory of the late Supt. John S. Keefer, 
should have appeared in our July number 
but were unavoidably left over to the present 
issue of 7he Fournal: 

Whereas, In the mysterious Providence of 
God it hath been premitted that Prof. John S. 
Kiefer, Superintendent of Schools of the Bor- 
ough of Braddock,,Pa., should be removed 
from our midst by death, while we most humbl 
bow in submission to the will of Him who 1s 
able to bring good out of seeming evil, a re- 
membrance of the many virtues of the departed 
and particularly of his earnest and faithful 
labors to advance the standard of our schools, 
prompts from us an expression of the deep re- 
gret and sorrow we feel. Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of our co-laborer, 
Superintendent Keefer, we, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Borough of Braddock, feel that we 
have lost a true leader, counselor and friend, 
one whose wise counsel and discriminating 
judgment will be deeply felt by this Board, and 
that we ever cherish the kindest recollections 
of his many attractive qualities, his frank and 
generous impulses and his patience and court- 
eous bearing, under severest trials, toward his 
associates. 

Resolved, That in the removal by death of 
Superintendent Keefer, the public schools of 
our Borough have been deprived of an efficient 
leader, and one whose zeal, ripe experience and 
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many necessary and essential qualifications can- 
not readily be supplied by another, and that 
the pm gm and especially the children and 
youth of our town have suffered the,loss of a 
real and true friend, one who ever placed the 
highest estimate upon the value and importance 
of education, and labored earnestly and unself- 
- to bring its advantages within the reach 
of all. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to the sor- 
rowing widow and daughter of the deceased our 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy in their sad be- 
reavement, trusting that they may be consoled 
by a firm faith and confidence in Him ‘‘ who 
maketh even the wrath of man to praise him.” 

Resolved, ‘That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this Board and published 
in The Pennsylvania School Journal and an en- 
grossed copy sent to the family of the deceased. 

The Committee of the Board presenting 
the resolutions were Messrs. Thomas Adden- 
brook, E. R. Oskin and A. S. Brubaker. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: The new 
school building in Apollo is nearing com- 
pletion. Gatesboro, in Cowanshannock 
township, is to have a good substantial 
four-room building completed in time for 
the opening of school in September. The 
same is true of Applewold, whose four-room 
building will be second to none in the 
county. Johnetta, formerly White Rock, in 
Gilpin township, will erect a two-room 
school building, owing to the necessity for 
increased accommodations on account of 
the coal works recently started at that place. 
The school houses in Galesboro, Mahoning, 
East Franklin, Applewold, Sugar Creek and 
Gilpin are being pushed as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and, it is expected, will be ready for 
occupancy by the opening of the term in 
September. Reports that have reached me 
from the secretaries of thirteen districts 
which haye already elected their teachers 
show that the directors have exercised good 
judgment in the selection of teachers, as well 
as in the wages to be paid. Many of last 
year’s teachers have been reelected to teach 
the same schools, and of the new teachers 
elected the majority are those holding the 
best certificates. A few were elected because 
they had a particular friend in the school 
Board. More teachers have been reading 
educational journals and books this year 
than ever before. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: All the regular 
examination have been now held; 291 appli- 
cants,of whom 244 received valid certificates. 
We are glad to report an increase of wages 
in many districts, among the number being 
King, Colerain, Southampton, Mann, 
Juniata, Londonderry, Woodbury township, 
Woodbury South, New Paris, Woodbury 
borough, and Loysburg. Wages have been 


reduced in the boroughs of Rainsburg and 
St. Clairsville. School boards are requirin 
a higher grade of certificate this year, an 
their move in the right direction will be 
complete when this ruling is coupled with 
a corresponding advance in salaries. 
BUTLER — Supt. Painter: On June oth I 
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held an examination for professional certi- 
ficates. I renewed no professional certifi- 
cates in the county, but gave all who held 
the same the opportunity of attending that 
examination, and having a new certificate 
issued; also, allowed any teacher who had 
taught three or more successful terms of 
school in Butler county to enter the exam- 
ation. During the past month I assisted in 
the examination of the Slippery Rock 
Normal, and attended commencement exer- 
cises at North Washington Academy, West 
Sunbury Academy, and the State Normal 
School at Slippery Rock. A great many 
districts of the county are changing books. 
We are trying to establish libraries in every 
school. I continue my oral examinations 
in Civil Government, and am glad to report 
that the teachers, as a whole, are much bet- 
ter prepared on that subject this year than 
they were last. Next year my examina- 
tions will include a written examination in 
Civil Government. 

FAYETTE — Supt. Carroll: I am about 
through with my examinations. I rather 
doubt whether Fayette county will have 
enough teachers to fill her schools. Weare 
having a great business boom here, and 
niany teachers are taking up other work. 

GREENE — Supt. Martin: On June 7th we 
organized a County Directors’ Association. 
Sixteen of the twenty-three Boards of the 
county were present. This is the first 
effort made in this direction in the history 
of the county, and the interest manifested 
in the movement is very gratifying. The 
immediate effect of the discussions at this 
meeting will be a more careful selection of 
teachers, and an advance of about four dol- 
lars a month in the average of wages paid. 
Monongahela and Washington townships 
are each erecting a new school-house to 
take the place of old ones. Both buildings 
will be commodious, well aranged, and well 
finished and furnished—in fact: will be 
school-houses, instead of being merely four 
walls and a roof. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: With few excep- 
tions, all our teachers are appointed for the 
coming —. The number of beginners 
among them is cousiderably smaller than 
last year. The directors this year were very 
anxious to secure the very best teachers 
possible. The salary of teachers was in- 
creased in the following districts: Emaus, 
Heidelberg, Lynn, Lower Macungie, Slat- 
ington, Weisenburg, N. White Hall and 
White Hall. The term was increased from 
seven and a half months to eight months in 
Salisbury and Upper Saucon. 

LycomMInG—Supt. Becht: Interesting com- 
mencement exercises were held at Jersey 
Shore, Picture Rocks, Montoursville and 
South Williamsport. The graduatin 
classes were well pao and reflect 
great credit upon the management of the 
schools. On the whole the year’s work has 
been very satisfactory. The Directors’ As- 
sociation, which held its spring session 
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June 2d, was one of the most interesting 
meetings ever held by that body. Vice- 
President J. R. ——— presided. The fol- 
lowing questions were discussed: ‘‘ The Ne- 
cessity of Early Attention to School Houses 
and Surroundings;’’ ‘*‘ The Attitude of Di- 
rectors in the Matter of School Libraries,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Making of the Annual Report.’’ 
A pronounced stand was taken by all pres- 
ent in favor of increasing the salaries of 
teachers. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Hannawalt: The com- 
mencement exercises of the Armagh town- 
ship high school were held in Milroy. The 
class, consisting of three girls and three 
boys, all performed their parts well and 
reflected much credit upon their teachers, 
Profs. Baker and Lanver. Patrons and 
friends of education filled the house to its 
utmost capacity and were highly enter- 
tained. The Teachers’ Normal School was 
held in Lewistown this month. Prof. J. T. 
Baker rendered valuable service. Fifty-two 
students attended. Much interest and earn- 
estness were manifested by those present, 
and all felt that the time was well spent. 

PoTTtER—Supt. Kilbourn: At a meeting 
of the School Board of Hector township on 
June 30, Welch’s Course of Study and 
Classification Register was adopted for the 
twelve schools in that district. This course 
has now been adopted in every township in 
the county. Many of the schools in the 
northern part of the county have already 
opened for the annual term. On account of 
the severe weather and snow-drifts, it is 
often impossible to keep these schools 
going at all in winter, hence the change in 
the time of beginning from September to 
June. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The demand 
for laborers has found employment for many 
of our teachers. Steady employment is 
what our young people want, even if wages 
are not good in the beginning; promotion 
and increase in wages soon come to the 
worthy. Not so in our schools. Experience 
here counts but little in point of wages. We 
need better pay for the honest, working 
teacher, and a longer term, that the laborer 
may be retained and be able to live. Other- 
wise the child is the loser, not only in the 
beginning, but for life. 

WAyYNE—Supt. Hower: The efficiency of 
work done throughout the county during 
the year has been far above the average. 
The examinations thus far held show a 
deeper grasp of thought and better prep- 
aration on the part of the applicants. The 
kind of work done at Winwood, Ariel and 
Newfoundland was very apparent, and all 
these teachers are worthy of commendation. 
Starrucca graduated a class of three young 
men, the only class to finish the course for 
several years. This school has done very 
thorough work. 

Wvominc—Supt. Jarvis: Graduation ex- 
ercises were held at Meshoppen, Factoryville, 
Laceyville, Beaumont, Nickolson and 
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Mehoponing. Tunkhannock, Indiana had 
a school entertainment, raised $15, bought 
a flag 11x22 feet, and unfurled it to the 
breeze from the top of a pole 72 feet in 
height. Much interest was evident in the 
district. Tunkhannock borough graduated 
four young men and four young ladies. 
Bauer’s band, of Scranton, furnished the 
music. After the exercises the graduates 
of the school convened in the parlors of 
the M. E. Church, where an elaborate ban- 
quet was enjoyed. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Miller: The graduat- 
ing exercises were held in the fine assembl 
hail of the new high school building. Al- 
though having a seating capacity of more 
than 700, many were unable to find seats. 
The graduating class numbered fifty-eight. 
Dr. Crawford, President of Allegheny Col- 
lege, delivered the address. A most har- 
monious and successful year’s work has 
been done. One hundred and thirty-five 
pupils took the examination for admission 
to the high school. This number will be 
considerably increased before the term 
opens. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Fleisher: A class of 45 
was promoted from the grammar grade to 
the high school. Interesting public exer- 
cises were held in the Opera House. A 
large audience was present. Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer delivered an entertaining and 
inspiring address. On June sth, a class of 
sixteen was graduated from the high 
school. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: By a decision 
of the Supreme Court the Board of six 
directors was superseded by a Board of 
twenty-two controllers. The latter took 
charge this month. By the same decision 
the controllers will be required to use the 
city, instead of the county assessment for 
the tax levy. This will give us sufficient 
revenue to conduct our schools on a proper 
financial basis. At a recent meeting the 
Board decided to open an additional grade 
school, and to employ a teacher in the high 
school, specially qualified to instruct in 
drawing in that school and to supervise 
the teaching of that branch in the other 
grades. 

HoMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: The School 
Board has ordered a course of study to be 
prepared for the next school term. It has 
relieved principals from holding one room, 
so that they may give more attention to 
general instruction and the discipline of 
their respective buildings. Book-keeping 
has been added to the high school course, 
and an additional teacher elected to teach 
the subject. The new Fifth Ward school is 
about completed and will be occupied at 
the opening of the next term. 

JOHNSTOWN—Supt. Berkey: The Board 
has contracted for two new four-room brick 
buildings to relieve the crowded condition 
of the schools in the Seventh and Seven- 
teenth Wards. A full corps of 132 teachers 
has been elected for the next school term. 
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The corps includes 11 college graduates, 63 
Normal School graduates, 32 teachers hold- 
ing State certificates, 14 holding profes- 
sional certificates, and 15 holding provis- 
ional certificates. Altogether it is a strong 
and efficient body of teachers, and a suc- 
cessful term is assured. Many of the 
teachers are attending summer schools dur- 
ing vacation. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickey: On June 
14th our School Board organized, four new 
members taking the oath of office. The or- 
ganization of the Board has been very pleas- 
ant and entirely free from friction. The 
Board established two new schools, an inter- 
mediate and a second primary. The tax 
rate was increased from 6% to 7 mills. The 
teachers forthe year have been elected. The 
salaries have not been fixed. 

PHG@NIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Our schools 
closed a term of nine and a half months on 
the roth of June. A class of eleven was 
graduated—ten girls and one boy. An ad- 
mirable address on the occasion was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Forest E. Deger, of Temple 
College, Philadelphia. 

READING—Supt. Mackey: The pupils of 
the Washington Street building, under the 
leadership of the boys of the grammar 
school, with patriotic zeal, gathered to- 
gether their pennies until they had raised 
enough money to purchasea large beautiful 
flag. Then they organized a big parade. 
Thousands of people filled the streets near 
the building. here were interestin 
public exercises, with patriotic songs an 
addresses. An eloquent presentation ad- 
dress was delivered by one of the grammar 
school boys, Dallas M. Blatt, and in the 
glare of red fire, roar of musketry, and 
shouts and cheers of thousands ot voices, the 
starry banner was flung to the breeze. It 
was a great day for the pupils ; an enthusi- 
asm and ferver of patriotic emotion, which 
we trust will abide and grow stronger 
against that day when it will be theirs to 
face and fight the tyranny that mocks our 
songs of freedom. 
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ANNUAL COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


8 ew following are the times and places-at 
which the annual session of the County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in the 
counties named. The Common Schools of 
the county must be closed during the week 
of Institute, and the time cannot be regarded 
as any part of the school term of any school 
district in the Commonwealth. The dates 
for the City Institutes are also given, so far 
as they have been received. 








Allegheny .. . Pittsburgh . . . Aug. 27. 
Mercer. .... Mercer. . .. -Oct. £. 
Bradford - Towanda. . . . Oct. 8. 
Cameron... .Emporium. . . Oct. 15. 


ie Eva an & a + a 
Greene. .... Waynesburg . . Oct. I5. 
Lawrence - New Castle . . Oct. 15. 





[SEPT., 

Lehigh. . . . - Allentown . . . Oct. 15. 
DEGEEOO 6 «0 @ @.% wade els Oct. 15. 
Potter ....-. Coudersport . . Oct. 15. 
Schuylkill . . . Pottsville « Oct. 15. 
Susquehanna . . Montrose - Oct. 15. 
Berks ..... Reading . . . . Oct. 22. 
Chester - « West Chester. . Oct. 22. 
Dauphin . . . . Harrisburg. . . Oct. 22. 
Luzerne .. . . Wilkes-Barre. . Oct. 22. 
Northampton . . Easton - Oct. 22. 
PimG 2. 2 6 ase Milford « Oct. 22: 
Bucks ..... Doylestown - Oct. 29. 
Delaware . . Media .... . Oct. 29. 
Lackawanna . . Scranton - Oct. 29. 
Lebanon .. . . Lebanon - Oct. 29. 
Montgomery . . Norristown. . . Oct. 29. 
Tioga ....-. Wellsboro . . . Oct. 29. 
Huntingdon . . Huntingdon . . Nov. 12. 
Lancaster .. . Lancaster - Nov. 12. 
Monroe . - Stroudsburg . . Nov. 12. 
Wayne..... Honesdale . .-. Nov. 12. 
Cambria . . . . Ebemsburg . . . Nov. 19. 
Franklin . . . . Chambersburg . Nov. Io. 
Montour .. . . Danville. . . . Dec. 19. 
Adams..... Gettysburg. . . Nov. 26. 
Carbon..... Lansford. . . . Nov. 26. 
Juniata. .... Mifflintown . . Nov. 26. 
Miffin..... Lewistown . . . Nov. 26. 
Snyder. .... Middleburg . . Nov. 26. 
Somerset. . . . Somerset. . . . Nov. 26. 
Were... we VYouR ..«.. « Nov, 26, 
Columbia - - Bloomsburg . . Dec. 3. 
Cumberland . .Carlisle ... .Dec. 3. 
eee Ridgway... -. Dec. 3. 
Fulton. .... McConnellsburg Dec. 3. 
Porfy ...+s New Bloomfield Dec. 3. 
Clarion . . Clarion . Dec. Io. 
Northumberland Sunbury . . . . Dec. Io. 
Bedford - - Bedfor « « « Dec. 37. 
eee Hollidaysburg . Dec. 17. 
Butler ..... utier . ... + Dee, 1%. 
Centre ..... Bellefonte. . . Dec. 17. 
Clearfield . » Clearfield - Dec. 17. 
Clinton . « Lock Haven}. . Dec. 17. 
Fayette . - Uniontown. . . Dec. 17. 
Indiana . . « Indiana - Dec. 17. 
Jefferson . . . . Brookville . . . Dec. 17. 
Lycoming - » Muncy - Dec. 17. 
Venango... .Franklin. . . . Dec. 17. 
Warren ... . Warren o « « RSS, 77. 
Washington . . Washington . . Dec. 17. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . Dec. 17. 
Armstrong . . . Kittanning. . . Dec. 24. 
Forest . ... . Tionesta . .. . Dec. 24. 
Beaver ..... Beaver... - Dec. 32. 
Sullivan ... .Dushore... . Dec. 31. 
Union .... Mifflinburg. . . Dec. 31. 
Wyoming . . Tunkhannock . Dec. 31. 
Crawford. 

CITY ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 
|. ae ee ee Aug. 27, 1900. 
Williamsport ..... Aug. 27, * 
Allentown. ...... Gept. 3, “ 
Harrisburg ...... Sept. 3, “ 
GE, 9 2 6 + 2 0% Sept. 3, ‘“ 
Wilkes-Barre. ..... Sept. 3, ‘“‘ 
Johnstown. ...... Oct. 29, ‘“‘ 
McKeesport. ..... Nov.26, ‘“‘ 
Lancaster City - - April 1, Igor. 


Chester City. ..... April 8, 
- April 8, 
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